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CHaPTreR XXVII. 


BROKEN DOWN, 


PON seeing his brother-in-law, however, the vicar retracted 

to himself his opinion that exorcism of this invention craze 

could hardly be bought too dearly. He was shocked to speech- 

lessness at the extraordinary change two short months had wrought 

in him; for George Carew, after a night of such sleepless anguish 

of mind, looked to the vicar even more utterly broken down than 
he did to Kath the evening before. 

‘I say, George, you-oughtn’t to be up,’ he said when he had 
recovered himself. ‘You oughtn’t really. You look quite ill.’ 

‘Pooh! I had a long journey yesterday and a sleepless night 
after it; that’s all. I’m glad you’ve come over so early, as I 
wanted to see you before I went to Leeds this morning.’ 

‘My dear fellow, you're not fit to go to Leeds. Let me go for 
you if it’s anything urgent.’ 

‘It’s nothing of a journey, and I have to go—I must go,’ he 
replied with feverish nervousness. 

He ate hardly more at breakfast than he had eaten last night 
at dinner, and was absent, fidgety, and agitated. Breakfast 
over, he hurried the vicar into the study, but seemed then at some 
loss how or where to begin. He could not bring himself to con- 
fess to his brother-in-law what he had freely confessed to Kath— 
his utter and hopeless failure. 

‘The fact is,’ he said at last, ‘I see no present prospect of 
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floating this thing, trade is so depressed ; and as I’ve spent a good 
deal of money on it and other things of the kind, which were 
most promising—most promising, I assure you, Ralph ? 

Here he wandered off to cite the favourable judgments on his 
various inventions pronounced by both machinists and manufac- 
turers, who, however, had made no offer to buy or adopt them. 

‘But,’ he continued, ‘the times are too bad for them to intro- 
duce new plant into their mills, even if they could get their hands 
‘ into new ways of working; so that there really is no chance at all 
for any invention not of the rough-and-ready kind—no chance 
whatever.’ 

Here he paused and fidgeted a little, aimlessly, with papers on 
the table before he was able to proceed. 

‘I’ve fooled away a good deal of time and money on such things, 
as you know, expecting to be splendidly recouped, as I had really 
a good right to expect under other conditions. However, there’s 
no good in going back on that; every one judges by results, and 
judged by results I’ve been a fool, of course, and worse than a fool 
—a knave who ran into debt on all sides, knowing perfectly well I 
could never pay anyone anything ; and worse, worse—who reduced 
his wife and daughter , 

Here his voice broke, and the vicar put his hand gently on his 
shoulder and said soothingly : 

‘You're just knocked up, George. That’s the meaning of all 
this. Now, take my advice, go back to bed and get a few hours’ 
rest and sleep and you'll wake another man altogether.’ 

‘I can’t rest or sleep,’ he groaned, but immediately hastened 
to add, with an assumption of composure, ‘not until I’m out of 
suspense about this Leeds business. In thinking things over last 
night it occurred to me that I might get employment of a sort to 
suit me with Wood and Selwyn, for Selwyn spoke in the very 
highest terms of the ingenuity of my idea—in the very highest 
terms,’ he repeated, looking up into his brother-in-law’s face with 
a haggard glance of anxiety to see what impression he had made. 

‘But why not write, or go to-morrow, or let me take a letter ? 
Really, George, you are not fit to be out of your bed, to say no- 
thing of running about Leeds.’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right, except being a bit wearied and worried, 
chiefly through this horrible suspense,’ he replied irritably. 
‘What’s a journey to Leeds? And I must get an answer before I 
can take any other steps. However, it was not about this I 
wanted to see you, but about Kath. I want you to take 
her in for a month or so until Iam settled somewhere, as I can’t 
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afford this house, and IJ shall give it up at once—at once,’ he re- 
peated decidedly. ‘A good deal of the furniture I shall sell and the 
rest I shall store for the present—till I know where we’re to live.’ 

This the George Carew, who up to now lived with as little 
thought for the morrow as the birds of the air! This sudden ex- 
cess of carefulness about to-morrow amazed and alarmed the vicar 
as much as George’s sudden despair of the success of his inventions 
—though, indeed, the former resulted from the latter, and both, as 
the vicar perceived, to a great extent from physical prostration. 

Seeing that in his present mood remonstrance would only ex- 
asperate his brother-in-law (who was as feverishly and childishly 
desperate now as he had been sanguine before), the vicar said 
merely and soothingly : 

‘I shall not have Kath without you, George, as she would just 
fret herself to death about you, if you go off in your present state 
on another round of business visits. If you must goto Leeds to-day, 
come straight back to us and we can all hold a council of war to- 
gether this evening. Come, be reasonable. A few days’ rest will 
set you up and can make no difference in your plans or prospects.’ 

George Carew started up in unexpected excitement, and paced 
the room to and fro before he answered impetuously : 

‘I hate the place; I can’t face anyone in it; but I shall come 
back to-night to you, as you suggest, to talk matters over, if you'll 
put us both up. Ican’t thank you for—for everything. I haven't 
heart even for that, Ralph.’ 

Then he hurried off to get ready for Leeds, declining” the 
vicar’s urgent offer to accompany him thither. 

‘To tell you the truth, Ralph,’ he said at last to put a stop to 
the vicar’s importunacy, ‘I expect I shall have to eat some 
humble pie, and that’s a dish one likes to swallow alone.’ 

He hurried to the train, haunted by Kath’s consciousness of 
being regarded by all whom he met as a fraudulent debtor, and 
had a miserable feeling, during his journey to Leeds, of being 
known and scorned as such, even by his third-class fellow-travellers. 

On reaching Leeds, he made his way to Wood and Selwyn’s, 
losing hope at every step; till, on his arrival at the factory, he 
hesitated for a little time about entering at all. 

Upon entering, however, and finding Mr. Selwyn in his office, 
he was reassured by that gentleman’s genial manner. The fact 
was that Mr. Selwyn supposed him to be a gentleman of large 
means, who amused himself devising ingenious but impracticable 
mechanical contrivances. It never occurred to him to think‘that 
this unmistakeable gentleman needed, or even looked to making, 
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a profit out of his inventions. He would have been (thought Mr. 
Selwyn) rejoiced to see them introduced into general use, just as an 
author rejoices to see himself for the first time in print; but he 
had no eye, and no need to have an eye, to making money of 
them. Accordingly, Mr. Selwyn felt himself free to compliment 
George very highly upon the ingenuity of his ideas, as an editor 
or publisher would feel himself free to praise a manuscript poem 
in an album, which there was no serious fear of his being asked to 
print and pay for. . 

‘How do you do, Mr. Carew? glad to see you; got something 
new on the anvil, eh?’ 

George shook his head. 

‘No; not since that automatic loom I showed you.’ 

‘A remarkably pretty thing, too—most ingenious. I really 
don’t know when I saw anything more ingenious; a little too 
ingenious, perhaps, eh? What you want, my dear sir, if you'll 
allow me to say so, is to knock about the shops for a year or two 
to get a practical knowledge both of the kind of work and of the 
kind of workmen a machine has to stand, eh?’ 

‘That is just what I came to ask you about,’ George replied, 
greatly encouraged. ‘I should be very glad and very grateful if 
you could find me some such employment in your shops as you 
think would suit me.’ 

As Mr. Selwyn only stared his amazement, George hurried on 
to add, nervously and shamefacedly : 

‘The fact is, I have to earn my bread somehow; and, as 
machinery is the only thing I have a turn for, I have ventured 
to apply to you.’ 

‘I’m very sorry, replied Mr. Selwyn with a sudden change to 
chilliness in his manner; ‘but I’ve really no vacancy in any 
department that would suit you, or that you would suit. Besides, 
I have half a dozen young men’—with a slight and suggestive 
stress on the ‘ young ’—‘in the place trained in the shops for 
such posts, waiting for vacancies of the kind, so that I could 
hold out no hope whatever—none whatever—of finding you 
employment.’ 

After a moment’s silence, George forced himself with an effort 
to say: ‘I didn’t mean any highly paid or important position ; 
but ° 

‘I assure you, Mr. Carew,’ Mr. Selwyn broke in peremptorily, 
‘I neither have, nor am likely to have, any post of any kind to 
offer you.’ 

‘I’m sorry I troubled you. Good morning.’ 
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‘No trouble—no trouble. Good morning.’ 

Mr. Selwyn felt aggrieved at being tricked out of civility and 
compliments under false pretences; for certainly this Mr. Carew 
had given him the impression of being a man of means, whereas 
he was absolutely worth nothing, which in the West Riding 
means worthless. Mr. Selwyn’s manner, therefore, expressed his 
disgust so emphatically that a man with a mental skin as thick as 
the hide of arhinoceros would have winced under it, whereas 
George Carew was morbidly thin-skinned. 

He walked blindly out of the office : so blindly that he turned 
into the works, where he was brought to himself by the thunder 
of a Titan steam hammer within a yard of him. He retraced his 
steps, and got back into the street, where he wandered for some 
time, he knew not whither. He was quite stunned by the peremp- 
tory rudeness of Mr. Selwyn’s dismissal; at first by its manner 
merely, hut afterwards by its significance. If this man, who 
had spoken more highly than anyone of the ingenuity of his in- 
ventions, thought him fit for nothing, high or low, in his employ, 
what chance was there, for him, of work? When this thought 
struck him, as he was walking up Briggate, he stood still suddenly, 
staring straight before him, utterly unconscious of the crowd that 
hustled him, or of any of its individual members that stopped for 
a moment to observe him curiously or timidly. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, are you ill?’ asked a friendly policeman, 
struck by the pale rigidity of his face. 

‘Til? No, thank you; I was just stopping to Would 
you kindly direct me to the Great Northern Station?’ George 
replied confusedly, as though roused from a deep sleep. 

He took the direction pointed out by the policeman, but pre- 
sently became lost again in thought and wandered on, he knew 
not whither, till he grew light-headed from exhaustion through 
fatigue, want of food and sleeplessness. He leaned against a 
house (which happened to be a public-house) for support, and was 
soon the centre of attraction toa group of men and lads who jeered 
at him as intoxicated. He would, in all probability, have been 
arrested and taken as drunk to the police office by a couple of 
those discriminating guardians of the public peace but for the 
appearance upon the scene of friend Ephraim Lightowlers—of all 
persons. It was Ephraim’s day for making purchases in Leeds 
and, having made them, he had just stepped into the public-house 
for a glass of beer, when he heard the jeering and looked out to 
find Mr. Carew its helpless and unconscious target. Even if 
Ephraim could for a moment have supposed it possible for Mr. 
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Carew to be drunk at mid-day in the streets of Leeds, a glance at 
his face, in which two months had worked such a change, would 
have shown him that he was seriously ill. After staring at him 
stupidly for a moment he re-entered the public-house, ordered a 
tumbler of spirits and water, and took it out to his patient with a 
promptitude that was surprising in him. 

Ephraim, being a slow man of few words, had not thought even 
of reproving the jeering crowd; but no verbal reproof or explana- 
tion would have been so effective as his administration of spirits 
and water to the supposed inebriate, and as the steadying and 
reviving result of the remedy. When George Carew, thus brought 
to himself, drew himself up and looked round in surprise upon the 
little crowd, a pavior, who had paused from his work to enjoy 
the jeering, without, however, joining in it, changed sides suddenly, 
and poured a volley of such abuse into the mockers as dispersed 
most of them and drew the fire of the rest upon himself. 

Under cover of this fire Ephraim drew George away towards 
the nearest cab-stand, where he put him, still but semi-conscious, 
intoacab. Having given the driver instructions to take them to 
the Great Northern Station, he got in himself and proceeded to 
expatiate exuberantly (for him) upon his own presence of mind, 
promptitude, and general goodness of nature and heart. 

‘Nay, aw knawed thee worn’t fresh,! aw did; an’ aw ses to 
mysen, “he’d do wi’ a drop, aw reckon, i’ place o’ hevin’ had a 
drop”; an’ sharp as t’ crack o’ a gun aw runned in an’ fetched 
thee a glass o’ best Scotch. Eh! an’ it did put t’ life i’ thee; it 
did that! Aw ne’er could bide to see folk ill ori’ trouble, aw 
couldn’t ; an’ many’s the time my missus ses to me, “ Ephraim,” 
shoo ses, “ th’ art that gooid-natured,” shoo ses, “ thi’d gi’e t’ shirt 
off thee back to a thievin’ tramp”’ &c., &c., &c.—for once launched 
upon this theme even Ephraim could be eloquent. ‘To indulge 
consciousness of goodness is to cease to be good’ say the Chinese 
scriptures—the Li Ki King—and such indulgence certainly de- 
tracts a little from the hearty kindliness of Yorkshire folk. 

George had come quite to himself before they reached the 
station, and was able to thank Ephraim, to get out unassisted, and 
to pay the cabman. He would gladly then have been left to him- 
self for the half hour they had to wait for a train, but Ephraim 
had not yet by any means exhausted the subject of his own good- 
ness. To enhance his hearer’s appreciation of it, he gave a laconic 
account of the quarrel between Biddy and himself, apologetically 
and incidentally alluding to ‘his. missus’s’ abuse of Kath in the 
} [Fresh, ¢.e, drunk.] 
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audience of Herbert and his wife, of which he naturally supposed 
George must have heard. In this account, without the least in- 
tention of offence, he cited in excuse for his speech to Biddy the 
universal belief of the village that Mr. Carew had levanted to 
America. Ephraim was so absorbed in his purpose of giving Mr. 
Carew an adequate idea of his own long-suffering and forgiving 
good nature, that it never once occurred to him to think how dis- 
tasteful this report of the village’s unanimous belief in his being 
a swindler must be to his hearer. 

‘ Aw nobbut said what all t’ folk war sayin’—that tha’d gotten 
aht o’ gate o’ thee creditors to America, when shoo turned on me 
an’ called! me—nay, aw ne’er heard owt like it i’ all my life!’ he 
said in explanation of his brush with Biddy. ‘ But aw’m noan o’ 
them sowrt as beers malice, aw hammn’t; an’ when aw seed thee 
liggin’ agin t’ wall wi’ them chaps makkin’ gam’ o’ thee, aw 
runned in,’ &c.,—da capo. 

It was characteristic of Ephraim not to think of asking after 
Mr. Carew’s condition until he had exhausted the subject of his 
own magnanimity, when their train was nearly due out. Then 
George made for a third-class compartment, to Ephraim’s surprise 
and also gratification, for here was another opportunity of giving 
practical evidence of his own magnanimity. 

‘Nay, nay, yo’ munnot goa third-class; aw’ll stan’ t’ differ; 
it "Il nobbut be a few pence.’ 

‘Thank you; I prefer going third.’ 

‘Hoot, mun! sixpence “ill noan break me. Coom along.’ 
Ephraim cried heartily as he seized his protégé by the arm. 
Poor George! Which was worse—to be insolently snubbed by 
Mr. Selwyn, or to be brutally patronised by Ephraim Lightowlers ? 
Feeling, however, that Ephraim meant kindly, George said as 
pleasantly as he could: 

‘ All right ; but you must allow me to pay for my own ticket.’ 

After they had got into the compartment Ephraim pressed his 
generous offer again and again upon George with an oppressive 
persistence which continued for a good part of the journey and 
was vigorously renewed on the ticket-taker’s appearance. 

‘ Nay, aw said aw’d stan’ it; an’ aw allus means what aw ses,’ 
he proclaimed in a loud tone, taking out and jingling noisily a 
handful of silver; for there was a fair number of fellow-passengers 
in the compartment on whom he felt bound to let his light shine. 
George started up in exasperation, and stooping over towards the 
ticket-taker, who was in the next compartment, paid him the 

1 [Called, i.e. abused. ! 
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difference without a word to Ephraim, who, however, was not in 
the least conscious of the snub. Nor was he hurt when George, 
in answer to his still continued protestations of having been 
willing and eager to pay the difference of fare, forced upon him 
the price of the whisky with which he had been revived. 

‘ Weel, thank ye,’ he said as he pocketed it after some pressure, 
‘but aw’d ne’er have axed thee for it; aw meant to stand it, aw 
did for sewer.’ 

At length poor George’s day of humiliations came to an end as 
he parted from his patron at the gate of the vicarage. Feeling 
as prostrate in mind as he was in body, he said meekly to the vicar, 
who met him at the door, ‘ You were right, Ralph, as usual; I had 
no business out of bed to-day.’ 

You'll lie down ?’ was all the vicar said, though he was shocked 
very much more even than he had been in the morning by George’s 
appearance. 

‘Yes, thank you.’ 

The vicar helped him upstairs and to bed, speaking the while 
cheerily of ordinary matters, without receiving or expecting a reply. 

It was only when he had got into bed that George spoke. ‘I’ve 
had a bad time, but I cannot now explain. I hardly remember— 
to-morrow,’ he said with a wan smile and a slight inclination of the 
head, 

‘Time enough; time enough. But I say, George,’ he added 
hesitatingly, ‘I wish you’d let me have Rhind in to see you, just to 
please Kath. Do!’ Dr. Rhind was the first physician in Worston. 

‘No, no, pray don’t,’ George answered excitedly, starting up in 
bed as he spoke; ‘I shall be all right to-morrow, you'll see. You 
really mustn’t, Ralph.’ 

‘Of course not, if you don’t wish it. It was only because Kath 
worries a bit about you.’ 

George lay down again without speaking until the vicar had 
reached the door, when he said, ‘Do what you can, like a good 
fellow, to get this idea that I’m ill out of Kath’shead. I’m knocked 
up with fatigue; that’s all.’ 

‘Yes, yes; try to get asleep, and she’ll see then for herself 
how much better you'll be for it.’ 

After this momentary excitement, George relapsed into the 
dazed and confused mental state from which the vicar’s suggestion 
about the doctor had roused him. 

It was the expense of medical advice, as the vicar guessed, 
which he grudged and shrank from with such apprehensive ex- 
citement ; and nothing gave his brother-jn-law so vivid an idea of 
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George’s utter break-down in body and in spirit as this sudden 
terror of expense. 

A good many hours of intermittent and uneasy, but fairly re- 
storative, sleep hardly mended matters ; since it enabled George to 
think coherently of yesterday’s crushing mortifications, of Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s curt dismissal, of Ephraim Lightowlers’ gross patronage, and 
of his disclosures of the village scandal about them, and of his wife’s 
horrible abuse of Kath, in the hearing of Herbert and his bride. 

After all, he thought, as he lay awake in the early morning at 
the mercy of such reflections—after all, was not what the village 
said of him, or even what Grace Lightowlers said of him, substanti- 
ally true? Had he not run recklessly into debt which there was 
no prospect of his being able to pay? And at whose expense? 
Who was the chief sufferer? Poor Kath, left alone to struggle 
with these difficulties ; to battle with such people asthe Light- 
owlers ; to be overwhelmed with Billingsgate abuse in the hearing of 
Herbert and of that girl he had married! To this last mortification 
his thoughts recurred again and again till they finally fixed and 
fastened themselves on it alone with the tyrannous tenacity of a 
monomania. It was nothing less than horrible to him, that Kath 
with her quivering sensitiveness should have been so cruelly humili- 
ated ; and he even felt an irrational rage against Herbert for being 
an involuntary witness of this humiliation. It was not, of course, 
merely or chiefly because of this absurd resentment that he longed 
with the impatience of weakness to give up his house at once to 
Herbert ; yet it had a little to do with this longing, which, however, 
was due mostly to his eagerness to set himself right with Herbert, 
with the village, and with his own conscience. He would cut down 
his expenses by giving up the house, and he would pay the most 
pressing and galling of his debts by the sale of the bulk of his 
furniture. 

When a man through illness becomes a child in mind and body, 
he becomes especially childish in his eagerness for immediate action 
or gratification ; and George Carew got up as early as he decently 
could to steal down to the vicar’s study to write his letters, not 
only one to Herbert giving up the house, but one also to a Leeds 
firm of auctioneers asking them to name a convenient and early 
day for the sale of the furniture. He was quite conscious and 
ashamed of his childish impatience, yet he could not control it. 

When the vicar came down an hour later he was amazed to 
find George in his study looking rather shame-faced. 

‘I told you I should be all right this morning,’ he hastened to 
say with an assumption of cheeriness, 
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‘I don’t know what you call all right; you’re certainly not 
right in the head to get up so early, or to get up at all. What on 
earth! oh, you’ve been writing letters,’ he said as his eyes fell 
upon the envelopes addressed in the laboured, tremulous, uncertain 
hand of weakness. 

Then George had to explain with some confusion of face but 
with no faltering of his resolution to have both letters sent at once. 
Indeed, he was so agitated and urgent about it that the vicar 
considered him all but mentally deranged through mere and utter 
nervous prostration. He was glad therefore to get George back 
to bed by the promise to forward both letters forthwith. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘THE HORSE OF THE CAREWS, 


THE vicar, according to his promise, despatched at once both 
letters—Herbert’s by hand, and the auctioneer’s by the morning 
post. Herbert received his during breakfast—a meal he partook 
of alone, as neither his mother nor his wife came down to it—and 
was much troubled to think that Kath and her father were on the 
verge of immediate and final flight, to London probably ; for this 
was the only explanation of the sudden notice to give up the 
house that occurred to him. 

Breakfast over, he hurried across to the Carews, not without 
the hope of seeing Kath as well as her father; and great, there- 
fore, was his disappointment to find only Biddy in charge. 

‘Gone! Do you mean they’re gone for good ?’ 

Biddy shook her head, too much moved at first to answer. At 
last she said, applying her apron to her fast overflowing eyes: 

‘ Sorra a fut he’ll set inside this house agen.’ 

‘Why? What—what’s the matter?’ Herbert asked in 
alarm. 

Then Biddy, who was burning to disburden herself of her 
terrible secret, which she could not confide to Kath, said with 
impressive and mysterious solemnity : 

‘I heard the horse of the Carews night afore lasht, as plain as 
I heard your ring this morning.’ 

‘The what ?’ 

‘The horse of the Carews, sir. Sorra a wan iver heard the 
Banshie for a Carew, but no Carew iver died since Black Tom’s 
time widout the family hearin’ the gallop of Moniasindhoul to 
the door.’ : 
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‘Black Tom? You must tell me all about it,’ he cried 
eagerly, having a boy’s appetite for ghost stories. 

‘Sure there’s nothin’ to tell, sir; an’ it isn’t the likes o’ me 
that can tell it.’ 

‘But I'd really like to hear the story,’ he replied, ‘if you'll 
allow me to come in to listen to it.’ 

Biddy showed him into the study and stood at a respectful 
distance near the door while she told the Carew legend, which is 
so short that it may, perhaps, be pardonably inserted here. 

‘In the ould times afore Cromwell’—here Biddy pronounced 
under her breath a bitter Irish curse on Cromwell—‘ In the ould 
times afore Cromwell, there was Black Tom Carew an’ his brother 
Dick in love wid the same lady, an’ more betoken she was a 
dishtant cousin of their own, wan of the O’Gradys of Mullinaholt.’ 
Here Biddy traced the relationship between the Carewsand O’Gradys 
with as much care, clearness and precision, as though the story 
hinged upon it. ‘ Moira was her name, Moira O’Grady, an’ Dick it 
was she fancied, for he was sthraight as a rush an’ as shtrong as 
a bull, wid a hearrt as big an’ bould an’ open as the wide say. 
But sorra a sixpence he had to bless himself with, while Black 
Tom owned half the counthry side, but he’d have shwapped it all 
wid Dick for Moira, if he could have bought her wid it—he would 
so. But she wouldn’t look at the same side of the room he was 
in, if Dick were by. Well, an’ ye may be sure this angered Black 
Tom an’ crudded his blood agin Dick, though he was his own 
brother, an’ though he’d shared everything wid him up till Moira 
came betune them. Sorra a thing in the house or out of it, from 
the gran’ gould plate on the sideboard to the horses in the stable, 
but Dick might have for the axin’, until Moira took to him an’ 
burned Tom’s heart black wid jealousy. Well, to make a long 
shtory short, the two brothers quarrelled wan afthernoon over Moira, 
an’ Dick said he’d go seek his fortune in furrin’ parrts, but first he’d 
ride over to Mullinaholt an’ bid Moira good-bye. An’ he went to 
the shtable an’ Tom followed him, an’ he says, says be, “ Whose 
horse are ye goin’ to ride ?” says he wid a shneer. 

‘«¢ Oh, that’s the way it is, is it ? ” says Dick,an’ he turns round 
an’ walks out of the yard. 

‘“ Hould an!” cries Tom afther him. “ Ye can have Monia- 
sindhoul,” he says, an’ he hurries into the shtable an saddles 
Moniasindhoul with his own hands; an’a long time he tuk 
saddlin’ him, ye mind. But Dick waited, wishin’ to bid his brother 
a betther good-bye, an’ whin Tom come out leadin’ Moniasindhoul 
Dick held out his hand, but sorra a touch would Tom touch it. 
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‘ “ It’s not afeared ye are to ride him ?” he says shneerin’ agin, 
for the bashte had killed two men in his day, an’ Dick seemed to 
be waitin’ for somethin’. 

‘“ Afeared!” he says, “no, but I’d like to shake hands,” he 
says, “‘ for we may niver see each other agen,” he says. 

‘But Tom turned away widout a worrud and walked quickly into 
the house, an’ locked hisself up in his own room, lishtenin’ like wid 
his eyes shtartin out of his head; but it wasn’t till evenin’ that 
he heard what he lishtened for. An’ what wasthat? Why, that 
Dick was found crushed to death undher Moniasindhoul whose 
back was bruk. An’ thim that found ’im found the rowel of a 
shpur so shtuck in the linin’ of the saddle that it would worrk 
through, wid ridin’, to the bashte’s back, an’ rouse the divil that 
wasn’t more nor shkin deep in him. But how it come there 
there wasn’t wan dar’ say or ‘think. Thin Tom shtepped into 
Dick’s shoes an’ marries Moira an’ takes her home afther his 
honeymoon to Carew Cashtle, an’ ye may go bail there was great 
doin’s on their home comin’. But at lasht all was over, an’ every 
wan goin’, an’ the cashtle as quite as the grave, an’ Moira 
undhressin’ herself for bed, whin she hears the gallop of a horse at 
full shpeed nearer an’ nearer till it clatthered into the cashtle 
yard ; an’ she runs into the nexht room to her husband to tell him 
some wan has come back for somethin’; an’ she sees him stannin’ 
at the window lookin’ down into the yard; an’ she runs to his 
side, an’ looks down too, an’ falls back wid a mad shcream in a dead 
faint. An’ there she lay like a log, widout Tom helpin’ or noticin’ 
her, or hearin’ her maybe; for he shtud as if turned to shtone, 
shtarin’ down at Dick an’ Moniasindhoul ! There they were, horse 
an’ man, cut out of the moonlight ; Dick shtandin’ dishmounted, 
houldin’ Moniasindhoul by the bridle, his back to the horse, an’ 
his dead white face turned up to the window, like a groom waitin’ for 
his masther to come down. An’, faix, come down he did! For thim 
in the cashtle kitchen that heard the gallop of the horse an’ the 
schream of Moira, heard, afore they could run upshtairs, a thump 
like the fisht of Death at the doore; an’ whin they opened it they 
found the body of Black Tom undher the window on the shtones 
wid ivery bit o’ bone smashed in it that was smashed in the 
body of poor Dick. Sorra a worrud of a lie I’m tellin ye. It was the 
wan woman laid both out; an’ she found on the corpse of Black 
Tom ivery bruise, an’ batther, an’ bone-break that she’d found on 
Dick’s corpse a year afore !’ 

Upon this absurd point, as though it were the most striking 
and significant in the whole story, Biddy dwelt with a wonder 
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and a solemnity that blunted considerably the effect of the 
legend. 

Still it had some effect upon Herbert, who interrupted Biddy’s 
iteration of the coincidence of the number and character of the in- 
juries on the brothers’ bodies by asking after Moira. 

‘The crathur! When she come to find herself in her honey- 
moon a widdy twice over, I may say (for a big bit of her hearrt 
was buried wid Dick), she’d have gone into a convent, if she 
hadn’t wished to live for her child—a fine boy that was born to her 
eight months afther its father’s death. He grew up to be a sojer, 
an’ tuk the English side, an fought agin his own counthry; but 
in crossin’ the say to England to be made a lord, or somethin’, by 
the King, the horse come for him, an’ all the sailors heard it 
gallopin’ upon the ship’s deck, but no wan seen it, only himself, 
an’ he says: 

‘ Captain,” he says to the captain of the ship, “I’m a dead 
man,” he says. “ Will ye take back my body to ould Ireland?” he 
says. 

: ‘ But the captain, he laughed at him and he says: 

‘ “Sure it isn’t afeared ye are of a puff of wind ?” he says; “ an’ 
annyway if you dhrown, I dhrown, an’ all our bodies go to feed 
fishes—lIrish or English doesn’t much matter, I’m thinkin’,” he 
says. 

‘« Tt isn’t of dhrownin,’ I’m afeared,” he says, * but I’m a dead 
man all the same.” 

‘ But dhrowned he was nexht mornin’, for the ship shook him off 
as he was lanin’ over the side, as ye’d shake a catherpillar off yere 
hand.’ 

‘And is Mr. Carew descended directly from him?’ Herbert 
asked. 

‘He is so; and there’s not wan of ’em from that day to this 
but knows when his time’s come by hearin’ the horse as plain as I 
heard it the night afore lasht. Lord preserve us!’ she added, cross- 
ing herself at the recollection. 

‘But did Mr. Carew hear it ?’ 

‘Ye wouldn’t ax that if ye seen his face nexht mornin’ whin 
he wint to Leeds to settle his affairs. It was lookin’ straight 
at Death, it was, as plain as I’m lookin’ at yere honour this 
moment.’ 

‘He said nothing about it?’ 

‘Why would he, why? To knock the life out of Miss 
Kitty!’ 

. * Didn’t she hear it herself?’ 
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‘Deed thin, sir, I’m in dhread she did. Sorra an eye she 
closed that night, an’ whin she come to call me at five in the 
mornin’ she had the Banshie look shtill on her white face, poor 
child !’ 

‘But she didn’t speak about it to you?’ 

‘It isn’t like she would, sir; for Miss Kitty is wan of thim 
sowrt that ’ud sooner shut throuble in to ate her own hearrt out, 
than let it loose on annywan else. Whin she was little more nor 
a baby, I could always shtop her cryin’, no matther how badly she 
was hurted, by axin’ her if she wanted to hurt her father as badly 
as herself. She’d always keep throuble to herself, if it was killin’ 
her it was; an’ throuble shut in is as savage as a chained-up dog. 
It is so!’ 

‘Were you ?’ began Herbert, to be hurriedly interrupted 
by the startled Biddy. 

‘Whisht! Whisht! It’s herself. Not a worrud to her of 
the horse, for God’s sake, yere honour!’ So saying she hurried to 
open the hall-door for Kath, to whom Herbert heard her say with- 
out haste or hesitation, but with the most matter-of-fact coolness, 
‘Mr. Varien’s in the shtudy, Miss Kitty; he wanted to write a 
letther to the masther.’ 

Then, first knocking formally at the study-door, she opened it 
and addressed Herbert, ‘I beg yere pardon, sir, but there’s Miss 
Carew here now, an’ maybe ye needn’t be afther writin’ to the 
masther.’ 

Thus it happened that Herbert was indebted to Biddy’s legend 
of the horse of the Carews for another ¢éte-d-téte with Kath. 

‘I thought you had gone,’ he said, shaking hands with her as 
effusively as though he had not seen her for months. 

‘We are staying at the vicarage.’ 

‘ At the vicarage!’ 

* Yes; didn’t she tell you ?’ 

‘I didn’t understand her to say so; but it’s a great relief to 
me to hear it, as I really feared you had gone away altogether.’ 

‘Not yet,’ she sighed, and then hastened to ask, ‘ You wanted 
to see father ?’ 

‘I wanted him to retract this letter,’ he answered, handing it 
to her. ‘Do persuade him to stay,’ he cried, entreatingly. 

She shook her head. 

Then Biddy’s Banshie story made him ask, anxiously, ‘Is he 
better ?’ 

‘No. I don’t know what to think ; I’m afraid he’s very ill,’ she 
said, in tremulous, staccato sentences, fearful of breaking down. 
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‘What is it? Nothing serious?’ 

Poor Kath, fresh from a heartbreaking scene with her father, 
could not trust herself to speak. She shook her head, and then 
suddenly broke down completely. Sinking intoa chair she covered 
her face with her hands and wept almost hysterically. 

‘I am so sorry,’ he said helplessly, but with a world of sym- 
pathy in his tone, which deeply touched her. 

Coming to herself presently, she said shamefacedly, in apology 
for her breakdown, ‘I’ve been very anxious about him.’ 

‘But there’s no real reason—I mean the doctor doesn’t think 
him so ill?’ Herbert asked. 

‘He won’t see a doctor. He says he is only tired out; but 
he’s too weak to sit up and he eats nothing. You would not know 
him, he is so changed.’ 

‘Dr. Brunton is coming to-day to see my mother, and I would 
bring him down as if casually to the vicarage, if you think your 
father could be persuaded to see him,’ Herbert suggested, after a 
pause. 

‘I’m afraid he wouldn’t. The fact is——’ she began, but 
stopped confusedly, and then repeated, ‘I’m afraid he wouldn’t.’ 

‘We might try.’ 

Kath shook her head and then said hurriedly, ‘You are so kind 
I must tell you. He is very proud and very poor now, and he 
would not have a doctor without paying him, and he feels that he 
can’t afford to pay him. It is really this that has broken him 
down ; I mean his disappointment about his inventions from which 
he expected so much—that they would pay everyone. He was 
quite certain of this till now; and now he’s really in despair.’ 

Kath spoke nervously and incoherently owing to the distraction 
of her mind between eagerness to set her father right with Herbert 
and shame at having for this purpose to make such a confession to 
him. 

‘Is that why he has given notice about this house?’ he asked, 
hesitatingly. 

‘Yes; he cannot bear to live beyond his means; no one could 
hate it more,’ she said most emphatically. ‘But he never realised 
how he stood till now that he has lost all hope of making a fortune 
out of this loom.. He was so certain about it,’ she added patheti- 
cally. 

‘It does seem to me extraordinary that money is the only 
thing one man mustn’t owe another,’ he cried impetuously. ‘I 
owe you my life, but that’s nothing compared with your father 
living on here in this house! I am not putting it as part payment 
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of my debt to you,’ he added smiling, ‘for I’ve written that off, as 
you know. But this is what I mean—your father could not do 
us a greater kindness than by staying on here, yet he thinks it 
due to us to give upthe house! Isn’t that absurd? Miss Carew, 
do persuade him to stay on here,’ he cried, with the earnestness 
of an adjuration. 

‘I couldn’t ; it would be no use to try; and besides no, 
he wouldn’t listen to it.’ 

‘For a few months till he has found something to suit him. 
It will be empty for at least six months in any case, and surely he 
might be persuaded to remain so long.’ 

‘No, I’m afraid not. He wants to sell a good deal of the fur- 
niture.’ 

‘To sell the furniture! Hemustn’t really. IwishI could see 
him. Do you think he’d see me?’ he said excitedly. 

‘He’s very weak and unnerved, but I do wish he would see 
you. He has got an idea that everyone thinks him dishonest, 
which distresses him more than anything else, and you would 
make him feel that it was not so at all. You see, I tell you every- 
thing, you’re so kind,’ she added with childlike simplicity, looking 
up at him through her tears. 

‘I think I deserve your confidence, for I would do anything to 
lighten your trouble,’ he answered with all his heart. ‘ What 
would be the best time to call to-day ?’ 

‘ Any time after I get back. I want to make sure that he'll see 
you; he is so wretchedly nervous and depressed that he shrinks 
from seeing anyone.’ 

‘I hope I shall succeed. I cannot bear the idea of your going 
away just when we are beginning to be friends.’ 

‘There’s no hope of your persuading him to stay on here; but 
your wish that we should stay and your sympathy will be sure to 
cheer him.’ 

‘He cannot refuse to stay for six months longer at least.’ 

‘I’m afraid he will.’ 

Then it occurred to Herbert to think that the suddenness of 
their flight from the house might really have been caused, as 
Biddy had suggested, by his having heard what she had heard, 
and his having put upon it in his unnerved state the same 
superstitious interpretation. So he said no more about the 
house. 

‘I wish you would come to see my mother; you would do her 
quite as much good as I could do your father by a visit. She will 
be alone to-morrow, as my wife spends the day shopping in Man- 
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chester,’ he said hurriedly and shamefacedly. ‘ May I promise her 
a visit from you ?’ 

Kath hesitated, remembering Clare’s insolence and her position 
as virtual mistress of the house. 

‘It really would be a great kindness, as you are one of the very 
few people she would care to see, and it hurts her to think that 
you shun her.’ 

What was Kath to say? She could not well answer ‘ yes; but 
how about your wife?’ She had, therefore, to make the promise 
pressed for, not without many misgivings of heart. 

After he left, she sat still in the study thinking a good deal 
about him—his kindliness, pleasantness, and impetuous chivalrous- 
ness—and a good deal also about his ill-fated marriage and his 
thrice odious wife. She had certainly an intense detestation of 
Clare, for which she accounted adequately to herself as being due 
altogether to her hatred of the woman’s insincerity, audacity, arro- 
gance and insolence. She was not conscious in the least of a feel- 
ing of jealousy being, as it was, at the bottom of this detestation ; 
for in Kath’s innocent mind Herbert’s marriage removed him as 
far from her as death itself could have done. Nevertheless, she 
was, though she did not know it, as jealous of Clare as Clare was 
of her. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the entrance of Biddy, 
who came in to be resolved of the uneasy fear that Mr. Varien had 
disclosed her confidence about ‘the horse of the Carews’ to Miss 
Kitty. She felt her doubtful way cautiously. 

‘ He’s gone, miss?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ He’s a pleasant-spoken young gentleman wid sorra a bit of 
pride about him. He talked away free an’ frindly as the masther 
to me, an’ wanted to know all about the Carews and the 
O’Gradys.’ 

‘The Carews and the O’Gradys!’ 

‘An’ why not, Miss Kitty? Sure he comes of an ould shtock 
himself.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Biddy! You’ve been bothering him with a 
long family history.’ 

‘Me, miss! Sorra a thing Itould him but what he axed me. 

‘Ts the masther in?” says he. 

‘¢ He’s not, sir,” says I. 

‘“ Nor the missus ?” 

‘« She’s in Ireland, sir,” says I. 

*“ Ye’re from Ireland yerself? ” says he. 
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«“T am, sir,” says I. 

‘« An ould servant of the family ?” says he. 

‘« Me an’ me father, an’ me grandfather, an’ me great-grand- 
father was always in the service either of the Carews or of the 
O’Gradys, sir,” says I. 

««They’re fine ould shtock,” says he. 

‘ «They are so, sir,” says 1; an’ thin he got toaxin’ me the ould 
ancient history of the Carews,’ she added with a cautious but keen 
glance at Kath, whose composure reassured her. 

‘ You seem to have been entertaining him all the morning.’ 

‘Ah, thin, Miss Kitty, do ye think I don’t know me place? I 
answered what he axed me, but sorra another worrud did he get 
out of me. I'll go bail he didn’t tell ye, miss, I’d been botherin’ 
him wid a long family history ?’ she said interrogatively. 

‘He said nothing to me about you, good or bad, Biddy,’ Kath 
answered, thinking Biddy’s obvious anxiety to know if Herbert 
had spoken of their conversation proceeded of vanity. 

‘Maybe, miss, because he said so much to me about you,’ 
Biddy rejoined readily and tantalizingly ; but Kath was not drawn 
at all. She proceeded, as though she had not heard, to give Biddy 
some necessary domestic instructions. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CLARE’S RETALIATION, 


Katu had not miscalculated the probable effect upon her father 
of Herbert’s sympathy, which seemed to rehabilitate him at once 
in his own respect and in that of others. If Herbert, who knew 
exactly how things were, who had even overheard the village 
vpinion, as expressed in the knock-down Doric of Mrs. Lightowlers, 
still trusted and respected him, he might well afford to despise 
the village slanders and to forget even Ephraim’s terrible patronage. 
In a word, nothing did George Carew so much good as Herbert’s 
eager, boyish, whole-hearted sympathy. He talked so much about 
it and its happy effect upon him to Kath, that she also was over- 
flowing with gratitude to Herbert, and hoped to have an opportunity 
of expressing it during her visit to the Hall. Thinking chiefly of 
this, she went up the next afternoon to pay Mrs. Varien the pro- 
mised visit, which, she rejoiced to think, would be uninterrupted 
by the odious Clare, safe for the day in Manchester. Upon asking 
for Mrs. Varien, however, she was shown into the drawing-room, 
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to find herself there face to face with Mrs. Herbert alone. The 
fact was that Mrs. Varien had spoken in Clare’s presence of Kath’s 
promise to Herbert to call that afternoon, since the old lady had 
no idea of there being any need for concealment about the matter. 
Then Clare, by judicious inquiry, had elicited from her mother-in- 
law the where, when and why, of Herbert’s encounter with Kath, 
and had put her own jealous construction both upon their téte-a- 
téte in the empty house, and upon Kath’s promise to call on a day 
when she would herself be safe in Manchester out of their way. 
She had, therefore, shopped in Leeds instead of in Manchester, 
and had timed her return to the Hall to be in readiness to receive 
Kath. Kath’s ingenuous look of surprise as she halted for half a 
second within the doorway confirmed to conviction Clare’s sus- 
picions. 

‘You hardly expected to see me,’ she said, with a perfect 
assumption of polite suavity and even sweetness. ‘* You thought 
I was in Manchester ?’ 

‘I came to call upon Mrs. Varien,’ Kath answered icily. ‘Is 
she at home ?’ 

There was no possibility of mistaking the ironic and deadly 
sweetness of Clare’s manner, so that Kath stood in the centre of 
the room prepared to leave at once if Mrs. Varien was denied to 
her. 

‘Mrs. Varien?’ Clare asked with admirably acted doubt of 
having heard aright. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I thought, perhaps, you might have wished for another inter- 
view with my husband about that business on which you arranged 
to meet him yesterday.’ 

This really was outrageous; but Clare, quivering with fury 
underneath her assumed composure, wished to strike as many and 
as murderous blows as possible before Mrs. Varien appeared to 

intervene. Kath merely looked her supreme and superb disdain, 
and turned to quit the room, but was prevented by the entrance of 
Mrs, Varien. 

‘Going!’ cried the old lady in amazement. 

‘I did not knowthat I could see you,’ Kath answered in a tone 
which told Mrs. Varien there had been a scene of some kind, 
though she had no suspicion of its occasion or cause. She was not 
surprised in the least, so frequent, furious, and for the most part 
apparently causeless, had Clare’s tempers been. Having cast a 
significant glance at Clare, who received it with stony composure, 
she turned to say to Kath: 
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‘Come to my invalid room, dear. You won’t mind, will you?’ 

As they were quitting the drawing-room together, Clare cried 
after them, ‘As you'll hardly want Herbert, Mrs. Varien, I shall 
ask him to drive me to Worston.’ 

Then only did it occur to the old lady that Clare was jealous 
of Kath. Such a feeling in a bride seemed to her old-fashioned 
notions at once so absurd and so indelicate that she gave up her 
intention of questioning Kath upon the cause of the quarrel. 

Now, the effect of Mrs. Varien’s significant reticence and of 
Clare’s vulgar and outspoken jealousy upon a girl so innocent and 
so proud as Kath was the opposite of what it would have been 
upon an ordinary girl. So far from disposing her to avoid Herbert 
in future, it determined her to continue as openly as possible upon 
the friendly footing already established between them. So far, 
too, was she from boycotting the subject of Herbert—as Mrs. 
Varien was disposed to do—that she spoke to the old lady of him 
and of his kindness to her father at greater length and with more 
fervour than she would otherwise have done. 

Meanwhile Clare hurried off to find Herbert, in the hope that 
he had not yet heard of Kath’s coming. Never did a bride squander 
in so short a time so much love and so much power as Clare had 
flung away from her in two short months. She took even a furious 
delight in flinging it away, partly from temper (for she was a perfect, 
fury when in any way crossed or roused), but chiefly from her still 
growing passion for Godfrey Crossley, whom she had met both in 
London and Paris during her honeymoon. After each meeting 
with him she seemed to feel towards Herbert a hate as passionate 
as her love for his rival; and this hate it gratified her to express 
through words and acts of insupportable petulance. She had even 
again and again in her fits of furious ill-temper told Herbert in so 
many words that she never had, never would, and never could, 
care for him. This within their honeymoon! Really Herbert 
felt sometimes as though he had waked out of some Circean in- 
toxication to find that 


Barren hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain and discord did bestrew 


their union with loathly weeds. 

But Clare herself had not yet realised the bankruptcy of her 
influence, or rather, perhaps, its irrecoverableness. She had the 
most overweening confidence in, so to say, the pure physical power 
of her beauty to bring any man—even a husband—back to her 
feet. Accordingly, she felt certain that she had but to re-enact 
her old pre-nuptial part to reduce Herbert to something at least 
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of his old pre-nuptial allegiance. Now, there could be with such 
a woman as Clare no more powerful incentive to swallow her pride, 
suppress her temper, and play again this pre-nuptial rdle, than 
the hope of defeating a rival. 

With this hope, she sought up Herbert in his smoking den. 

‘I thought you were in Manchester!’ he exclaimed upon her 
entrance, in a tone of by no means delighted surprise. 

‘Manchester! Why, you told me yourself that I could get 
what I wanted quite as good in Leeds.’ 

‘But you insisted on trying Manchester.’ 

‘Did I? I was in one of my cross and contrary moods, I sup- 
pose; but I got to be a good girl again, and went to Leeds as I 
was bid,’ she answered, looking up at him with one of her old 
fascinating smiles. 

‘I hope you found it satisfactory,’ he replied coldly. 

‘Very; everything I got was as good as it could be; but I 
forgot a few things which I must go to Worston for. I wish you’d 
drive me there, Herbert.’ 

‘What? To-day?’ 

‘Yes; I must get them to-day. Do drive me in, Herbert; 
I should like to appear in all my glory on my first visit since our 
marriage.’ 

She put her arm round his neck as he sat, and leaned her 
cheek caressingly upon his head. 

‘I can’t to-day ; I expect Miss Carew,’ he said, in a tone which 
might have convinced anyone but Clare that it was no assigna- 
tion. 

To his amazement and relief, Clare replied playfully, ‘ To see 
you ! ThenI shall certainly insist on your coming with me. I 
suppose it was for this you wished me in Manchester,’ she pouted. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, it was,’ Herbert replied, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘You dislike her so that you cannot even 
pretend to be civil to her; but she is a great favourite of my 
mother’s.’ 

‘Oh, if it’s your mother wants her, you can take me out of 
their way,’ Clare replied readily and unanswerably, without a trace 
of irritation in her tone. 

It was the only thing to do, Herbert saw, and he yielded not 
very graciously. He would have liked to see all he could of Kath 
during the brief remainder of her stay, and he felt it rude, besides, 
to be from home at the time he had arranged for her to call ; but, 
on the other hand, it was necessary before all things to get Clare 
out of the way, which could now be done only by driving her 
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himself to Worston. If he declined, she would not only stay at 
home, but would wreak her rage and jealousy upon Kath in some 
outburst of insufferable rudeness. Accordingly, he ordered round 
the dogcart, and they set out together for Worston. It was not 
till they neared the town that Clare thought well to confess, what 
Herbert would have learned later from his mother, that Kath was 
in the house when Clare had persuaded him to quit it. 

‘She just came to see you, and no one else. She’s been com- 
pletely gone on you ever since she helped to haul you out of the 
lake,’ Clare added in explanation, thinking that Herbert would be 
rather flattered at once by her jealousy and by her crediting him 
with the conquest of Kath. 

Herbert, however, was utterly disgusted by Clare’s petty 
cunning, and by the vulgarity of her idea of Kath, ‘completely 
gone on him ever since she helped to haul him out of the lake!’ 
Such a charge, so expressed, made against a girl like Miss Carew, 
nauseated him. He remained silent, for, if he had said what was 
in his thoughts, Clare would have broken out into one of her out- 
rageous tempers, without the least regard to the groom behind 
them. Clare looked sharply at him, and was quick to read the 
disapproval and disgust expressed in his face. 

‘You are regretting that you didn’t know of her passion in 
time,’ she sneered. 

‘I am regretting that you could bring yourself to speak of 
her in that way, and I must ask you to say nothing more on the 
subject.’ 

‘That would suit you both admirably! You are to have 
assignations for early morning walks together, and for being 
closeted together in an empty house; but I am not to dare to 
know of or to noticethem! Do youthink me a fool or a Griselda ? 
I tell you once for all I shall not submit to it.’ 

As her voice was rising shriller and shriller, Herbert said in a 
low tone, 

‘Pray remember we are not alone.’ 
‘I’ve said nothing to be ashamed of. Whatever shame there 
> 





is 

Here she was interrupted by Herbert pulling up the horse 
sharply and turning to say to the groom, 

*T’ve to get out here. Drive Mrs. Varien into the town. I 
shall walk up to the station, for he had pulled up near the 
entrance of the G.N.R. Station. Before Clare had recovered 
herself he had leaped from the dogeart and walked some way up 
the path to the station. In her first fury she had almost bid the 
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groom drive back to the Hall; but thinking better of it, and 
ashamed to show such impotent ill-temper to the man, she 
resolved to drive to the nearest of the Worston shops, buy there 
some trifle, and then return forthwith. 

Meanwhile, as she meditated vague revenges against both Kath 
and Herbert, in the mid stream and swirl of such furious medita- 
tion she had flung to her by Fate the aptest and sweetest, to her 
fancy, of all opportunities of retaliation, As they turned into 
Market Street her quick eye, on the alert even in the thick of her 
musings, discerned Godfrey Crossley issuing from the Club. What 
a crowd of thoughts shot in lightning-like swiftness and succes- 
sion through her brain at sight of him! Had he followed her 
from Paris? Was he on his way to call? Did he still hold-to his 
engagement to Miss Prosser, or had he, as he half promised her, 
thrown her over? How arrange for a téte-d-téte now? How for 
future meetings ? 

In less than a second a hundred such thoughts flashed through 
her brain as she bid the man pull up, got down from the dogcart 
and made for a shop, without affecting to see Godfrey Crossley. 
He seemed to understand her, for he waited until she had entered 
the shop to follow and address her. 

‘ Mr. Crossley !’ she cried in a tone of such admirably counter- 
feited amazement as almost imposed upon him. ‘ You here?’ 

‘That should hardly surprise you since you are here,’ he 
answered with an ardent look. 

‘When did you leave Paris ?’ 

‘ By the next mail.’ 

She lowered her eyes, not in coquetry (for all the arms and 
arts of coquetry failed her in this man’s presence), but overpowered 
by the passionate look in his dark eyes which made her even 
tremble with an answering feeling. 

‘Are you going to your mother’s?’ he asked in a low and 
meaning voice. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘May I come to see youthere? I have a good deal to say that I 
cannot say in a shop.’ 

‘She will be very glad to see you,’ Clare murmured: 

‘ Are you going there at once?’ 

‘Yes.’ ; 

‘TI shall be there ten minutes after you.’ 

He raised his hat, bid her good-bye in an ordinary tone, and 
quitted the shop. 

Having made some purchase, she hardly knew what, Clare got 
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into the dogcart and ordered the man to drive to her mother’s 
house, whence she sent him home, saying that she would herself 
return by train. 

She had already been to see her mother once since her return, 
and the poor lady was delighted at a second visit as unexpected by 
her as it had been five minutes since by Clare herself. 

‘Has anything happened?’ she asked, being of a foreboding 
mind, and knowing that Clare’s filial affection was of a light 
appetite and equal to a long fast. 

‘Happened!’ exclaimed Clare, as she gave her mother 
a mechanical kiss. ‘That’s a gracious reception, as if I were a 
disaster! I shall have to make you angels’ visits, few and far 
between if I’m to get an angel’s welcome. Well, how are you? 
I am so tired—I meant to have taken you out shopping, but I 
really don’t feel up to anything—not even talking,’ she said, fling- 
ing herself down wearily on the couch ; ‘and I’vea lot of shopping 
I must do to-day,’ she added aggrievedly. 

‘I'll get you a cup of tea, dear, and then ‘ 

‘A cup of tea! If I was going to have a tooth out, or my 
head off, you’d suggest a cup of tea. I want nothing but to 
lie still a little, and I tell you what you might do though, 
mother,’ she cried, starting up into a sitting posture, ‘ You might 
do some of my shopping for me while I rest for an hour, and then 
we could have that cup of tea and a cosy chat together.’ 

Without waiting for a reply, she jotted down a long list of 
small articles, which she had mentally made on her way from the 
shop to the house. 

Now, nothing gave Mrs. Ruthven greater delight than shopping 
for herself, but shopping for Clare, who would be certain to criticise 
relentlessly and sarcastically every purchase, was another matter. 
She began, therefore, to offer a few feeble remonstrances, which 
Clare cut short petulantly. 

‘Oh, well, if you won’t do it, I must go myself, though my 
head is splitting,’ she said, rising to go. Her mother would then 
Kave explained at length that it was not dislike of the commission 
but dread of bungling it, which caused her hesitation, when Clare 
again broke in. 

‘Then, if you’re going, go, and let me rest a bit. There, I 
know I’m cross, but I’m cross because I’m tired, and if you let me 
have an hour’s perfect rest I shall be amiability itself when you 
come back.’ 

Then she bundled her mother playfully out of the room; and, 
when she came down presently, dressed for the expedition, and 
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began to ask for all kinds of detailed instructions, Clare cried, 
‘Really, mother, I’d as soon shop in the shop as here,’ and so 
managed to get rid at last of the good lady. 

Mrs. Ruthven had not long been gone when Godfrey Crossley 
was announced to Clare by the maid. 

‘Who ?’ asked Clare, starting up from the couch. 

‘Mr. Crossley, ma’am.’ 

‘Mr. Crossley? Oh, I know. Did he ask to see me?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; I told him the missus was out, but that you 
was in.’ 

‘You'd no business to tell him that I was here, when you knew 
I was resting,’ Clare cried angrily, taking an artistic delight in her 
consummate acting. 

‘I’m very sorry, miss-—ma’am—but 

‘There! Show him in.’ 

She rose from the couch as Godfrey Crossley entered, and 
advanced to meet him in unfeigned confusion. 

‘My mother’s out,’ she said nervously. 

He did not reply that he was perfectly aware of it, that he was 
so secure of her mother being sent by her out of the way as to 
watch the door for five minutes in the certainty of seeing the old 
lady issue from it; he merely took both her hands in his, looked 
down with a thirsty longing into her eyes, and sighed ‘ At last !’ 

All her readiness of rejoinder, and all her histrionic resources 
failed her under his burning gaze. A great wave of love, or rather 
of passion, swept her off her feet, as it were, and she had not the 
power or even the will to resist, not to say master, it. As she 
remained silent with downcast eyes, he freed one of her hands, and 
placing the hand which had held it beneath her chin, he lifted her 
face till he forced her to look up into his, ‘Did you not know I 
should follow you ?’ 

‘Are you going to stay here ?* 

‘Are you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then, yes.’ 

‘But Miss Prosser-——— 

‘ There!’ he cried, stooping and kissing her passionately. 

She disengaged herself and said in some agitation, 

* You shouldn’t ; you mustn't.’ 

‘Then do not again name Miss Prosser, Clare; if you knew 
how I have longed and longed for a meeting like this, you wouldn’t 
freeze me for the few moments we can be together.’ 

‘ But you are still engaged to her ?’ she said half interrogatively 
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and half reprovingly, as though thisengagement of his to Miss 
Prosser—not her own marriage to Herbert—made his passionate 
advances improper. Intruth, her mind was so full of his detested 
engagement, that there was no room in it at the moment for 
another thought. 

‘You will have it,’ he answered, kissing her again, without 
resistance or rebuke this time. 

They sat together on the couch for more than an hour; she at 
least intoxicated into utter forgetfulness of time, place, duty, repu- 
tation, of everything and of everyone but of him and of her passion. 
Before her mother’s return they had arranged for a succession of 
such meetings here and elsewhere; and of all of these (save one) 
we shall record no more than that they took place. 


(To be continued.) 








As in a Glass darkip. 


CHAPTER I, 


‘Gop loved Jacob and hated Esau,’ says the old Book, and the 
young Calvinistic student drew his yet unblotted foolscap towards 
him, and prepared to enlighten mankind on one of the most 
perplexing problems of this perplexing world. With the Concor- 
dance on one side and the Commentary on the other, it presented 
few difficulties to him. 

It was his ‘trial’ sermon he was preparing, and, as he marshalled 
his ‘ proofs’ of God’s arbitrary dealings with the children of men, 
there was just a small alloy of human pride in his religious 
enthusiasm as he saw in fancy the grave and reverend elders of 
the little chapel nodding their heads in solemn approval of one who 
was sound in the faith. 

Study came hard to him though, for he sprang from a race all 
unused to book-learning, and the cottage kitchen where he sat 
looked more a place for labour with the hands than with the head, 
yet just now it was quiet enough. The only other inmates were 
an elderly woman who sat in the shadowed corner of the fireside, 
and a young girl who leaned against the casement and gazed out 
wearily. 

It was a melancholy scene on which she looked. The March 

wind swept over the Northumbrian Fell, while the sky o’erhead 
was dark, and the shadow of approaching night lay on all the 
broad expanse of coarse grey-green turf, unbroken save by tufts of 
yet unbudding furze or withered bracken. Only in the distant 
west a faint streak of primrose lingered, and a ragged fir-tree or 
two stood out against the light. Once or twice she turned and 
glanced into the room behind, and her eyes lingered wistfully on 
the bowed head of the would-be preacher, then she turned to the 
window again with a sigh. 
_ ©Ah dear, ah dear, one could only be young once, and life was 
so short, why would he not speak the words that were ever 
trembling on his lips, or showing themselves an open secret within 
his dark eyes to the girl who loved him.’ 

The pain of his silence made her wicked too, made her hate 
the creed to which he clung, the profession he had chosen, nay, at 
times the very God he served. 
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The girl’s nature was attuned to love and beauty. The murmur 
of the wind through the trees, the bleat of the lambs in spring, 
the song of the lark, and the flowers that sprang even on the 
broad and rugged Fell, brought her hints of Heaven and of her 
Father there, but none helped her to interpret them, and because 
the long and gloomy sermons, and the dreary metrical psalms, 
gave her no enjoyment, she was taught to believe that ‘ Covenant 
blessings,’ whatever they might be, had been denied her. Wildly 
rebellious was she at times, and her moods puzzled the grave ascetic 
student not a little, and checked the words he longed to speak. 
What sort of a helpmeet would such a wayward creature make for 
one who had the care of many souls, and whose greatest ambition 
was to go forth to a heathen race and preach a God willing to 
pardon a chosen few? Sometimes his love seemed a temptation of 
the devil himself, and he tried to fight it down. Still, even through 
his studious pre-occupation to-night his nerves thrilled every time 
the girl’s eyes rested on him, and once when he raised his own, 
and her gaze met his for an instant, he flushed through all his 
sunburn, yet, without a word, turned again to his work. The flush 
that dyed his cheek was answered by an added paleness on that of 
Gladys Lyall. 

A man’s blush means much; a woman’s, still more a girl’s, 
means little, but when the heart’s throb draws all the life current 
to itself, and leaves the fair cheek pale, he who runs may read. 

She was a strangely beautiful creature the young orphan 
niece Widow Dodd had taken to her home, and a man, though 
twice a minister, might be pardoned if he found his eyes tangled 
in that wealth of chestnut hair, or felt his pulses beat the faster 
if his voice made the colour come and go in that wild-rose face, 
or the wonderful limpid eyes sink beneath his own. 

The cottage home had another inmate, and even now the 
widow’s younger and favourite son came striding up the path. 

Her favourite, though, alas! Jim’s boisterous, full-blooded 
humanity was a!l uncurbed by the religion she had tried to force 
on him ever since, a little chap in petticoats, he had been taught 
the Shorter Catechism at her knee, with the oft-used ‘tawse’ 
lying ready for application should his memory need incentive. 
Never from his birth had the gentler Robert given her one moment 
of spiritual anxiety, yet even in her prayers she had to confess the 
prodigal infinitely nearer to her heart. Generous, passionate, 
audacious, Jim’s savage manhood forced a something of surrender 
from every woman he came near from his mother downward, and, 
in her worst moods, Gladys found a sort of relief in his unregenerate 
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contempt for all restraint. Woman-like, too, there were times 
when in the pride of her beauty she enjoyed playing off a too 
demonstrative admirer against one all too little so to satisfy her. 

Now, as Jim came in whistling a rollicking tune, she turned 
towards him with a smile. Here, at all events, was a break in the 
evening’s monotonous solemnity, and here was one who did not 
think these dreary books better worth looking at than her own 
bonny self. 

Poor lassie, playing with Hell-fire and feeling warmed by the 
sparks it set aglowing! 

That smile fired Jim, and before she knew what he was dving, 
he had her in his arms. 

‘ Hi—sweetheart, glad to see me back, are you? If I’d 
guessed you were watchin’ and wearyin’, the Black Bull would 
have lost sight o’ me a good hour back,’ he said, and his hot lips 
and foul breath touched her pure maiden mouth. With a cry of 
pain she freed herself, and her look of mingled humiliation and 
appeal was turned to Robert. 

‘You coward! how dare you touch the girl?’ he cried, spring- 
ing to her side, and involuntarily he drew her towards himself 
with one arm, as he raised the other to strike his brother. 

The blow did not fall, and Jim’s half-intoxicated conceit made 
his good nature for once invincible ; it seemed so impossible that 
any girl could fail to favour so daring a suitor. 

‘Ha! you'd do it yersel, man, if ye’d the pluck ; but next time, 
my hinny, we'll choose a minute when there’s nobody to spoil 
sport,’ he said, chucking her under the chin as he passed, and 
staggering to a seat by his mother. 

Just as he reached it a hot coal sprang from the fire and fell 
at the widow’s feet. 

‘ A coffin! a coffin, and no mistakin’ the token,’ she groaned, as, 
picking it up, she held it first to her ear, then bent forward to 
examine it more carefully. ‘Eh dear, eh dear, who can it be 
for the now? I mind there was one the week my bairn was 
taken, one when poor Martha met her end, and nobbut the night 
afore yere father ’ and the widow threw her apron over her head 
and rocked herself to and fro as the memory of the husband who 
had left her at noon a strong, healthy man, and been brought 
home ere night a crushed and mangled mass, came over her, fresh 
as ever, though some years had passed since that terrible sorrow. 

‘We are in good hands, mother, let the omens say what they 
like, murmured Robert very softly, turning once more to his 
books, while Jim shrugged his shoulders alike at his mother’s 
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superstition and his brother’s words, and Gladys silently departed 
to her own little room. 

A strange, nervous awe oppressed her, yet a wild exultation 
mingled withit. Now she was quite, quite sure Robert loved her ; 
what did anything else matter in all the wide world? And long 
after all the house was still, in waking dreams her heart beat fast 
in time to love’s old happy tune. 


CHapTerR II. 


In the fair April sunshine Gladys had wandered across the Fell 
and thrown herself on the short green grass and soft mosses which 
clothed a disused part of the quarry, in another portion of which 
Jim occasionally worked. 

It was in this quarry that the elder Dodd had met his death, 
but this had been before the girl came to the neighbourhood and 
the place had for her no painful associations. 

It was a pretty little sheltered nook she had chosen, the cliff 
left by the wrought-out stone rising sheer above it for several 
feet, till at the top a mass of furze and broom encircled an over- 
hanging boulder. 

The larks were singing overhead right gladsomely, the sky 
was blue, specked by clouds of purest white, while spring’s magic 
touch was wakening into vivid green even the barren vegetation 
of the Fell, and bits of golden almond-scented bloom lit up the 
furze here and there like specks of light. 

Life was good and the girl threw aside her hat and let the 
fresh sweet wind play with the tangled little curls about her fore- 
head and a brighter light came into her eyes, and a deeper rose 
bloomed on her cheek, for hope was whispering in her ear as she 
heard a man’s footstep in the path, and saw Robert drawing near. 
Youth and love and the sweet spring time are potent forces, and 
the hour had come when the young probationer could no longer 
resist their will. 

He threw himself on the sward by the girl’s side and drew her 
near him. Few though his caresses had been, the love between the 
two had been recognised so long that even now he scarcely put it 
into words, and Gladys did not need them. All the best and 
noblest and sweetest within her sprang to life, and she leaned her 
bonny head on his shoulder, and stole her little sun-browned hand 
into his. 

With all her love to him she felt ‘she had never known her 
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lover till that hour. Nature had conquered his rigid theology, 
and the tender heart of the student was sweet as that of a little 
child. 

Instead of the awful denunciations he was wont to pour out 
against the wicked in his pulpit deliverances, his soul seemed full 
of a deep, wistful yearning over every human creature the big world 
through, and his eyes grew moist and his voice husky as he spoke 
of his own brother Jim and his growing recklessness. 

How it touched the girl this new tenderness, and made her 
feel righteousness a beautiful, loveable thing after all! A little 
nearer she crept to him and raised her sweet face to his, innocently 
as a child might have done pleading for pardon. 

‘Oh, Robert dear, I will try to be good now,’ she whispered, 
and his arms closed round her as he kissed and kissed again the 
lovely trembling lips that were not withdrawn from his own. 

What was it that made the girl conscious of some jarring 
influence—made her loose herself hastily as she started to her 
feet ? Looking upward, she saw a face working in convulsive pas- 
sion, and strong familiar hands that tore at the earth and furze 
by the brink. 

For a brief second she stood stricken dumb and paralysed with 
horror, then she threw up her hands, and a piercing cry rose to 
heaven, clashing discord on the lark’s glad song with which the 
air was full. 

‘Oh, God! God! my Robert, my Robert ; 

A crash, a rush of stone and blinding dust, a moan or two of 
pain, and Gladys, with all the strength that frenzy gives, was 
trying to lift the heavy boulder that lay on her lover’s breast. 
Vainly, vainly did she try, while a miserable terror-stricken wretch 
stood looking on his own work in awestricken helplessness, only 
half-sobered yet by the horror he had wrought. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


‘You were with the deceased at the time of his death?’ ques- 
tioned the Coroner, as Gladys Lyall turned a white strained face 
towards him, and with a gesture she signified assent, her lips 
well-nigh refusing to articulate. 

‘ And you saw the cause of it ?’ 

‘Yes—I saw the—cause of it,’ she answered, her voice faint 
as that of one in death’s very agony, the beads of sweat. standing 
on her brow, 
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The Coroner was a tender-hearted man, and the sight moved 
him. 

‘You have lived some time with Mrs. Dodd, I understand, 
and were much attached to your cousin ?’ 

‘I loved him—and was to have been his wife.’ 

A thrill passed through the men there, stolid for the most 
part though they were, amidst the pain there was such a note 
of pride in the voice that came steadily now from the drawn 
lips. 

Widowed though the maiden stood, she wore this dead man’s 
love as a crown of glory in the sight of all. 

‘Had you ever fancied the boulder insecure in its bed? You 
knew the quarry well.’ 

‘Never ; it was a favourite haunt of mine-—Robert knew!’ 

‘Can you imagine any cause why the stone should have become 
loose ?’ 

A dazed sort of look came over the girl’s face, and someone 
passed her a glass of water thinking she was faint. 

The Coroner gave her time to recover. It seemed so natural 
to him that such a shock should well-nigh have stupefied the poor 
girl. He tried to make his words plainer. 

‘I mean, had you seen anyone about in going to the place, or 
any animal near that could have caused the accident ?’ 

‘ The—acci—dent—no, I had seen—no one—no one, till my 
ery brought his own brother Jim ; and—and he was—dead—dead !’ 
She could stand no more. Not a man with a vestige of humanity 
could have asked that quivering creature another question, and 
many eyes were wet with pity as she bowed her head on the table 
in her hopeless anguish. 

The verdict was clear in the minds of the jury, and it was 
merely as a matter of form that Jim Dodd was called. Gladys 
and he met in the doorway as she left the room he was entering, 
and a quick observer might have seen a mute questioning in the 
glance he turned to her—or was it merely pity for the forlorn 
figure of the so recently bright young beauty ? 

She looked steadily at him for one brief instant. 

‘I have told them all I could of the accident,’ she said in a 
low voice, as she passed on, while Jim stepped forward, a somewhat 
less anxious expression on his face. 

He glanced quickly round the room, but saw only pity in the 
eyes turned on him. 

‘You were the first, we are told, to reach the spot where this 
sad calamity happened. Will you tell us how you found deceased ? 
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It was your cousin’s cries for help, we understand, that drew you 
to the spot ?’ 

Notwithstanding the emotion he manifested, and which seemed 
perfectly in keeping with the occasion, the witness had no diffi- 
culty in replying to this question, and a verdict of ‘ Accidental 
Death’ was duly returned, in accordance with the evidence. 
Having discharged their duty, the twelve just men and true filed 
out of the room, shaking hands sympathetically with the bereaved 
brother, and remarking one to another on the strange fatality of 
the son meeting his death in almost the same manner as the 
father had done in that very place only a few years before. 

The human mind has a special enjoyment in coincidences, and 
not without relish did these honest farmers dwell on the points 
of resemblance. Many of them had sat at the former inquest, 
and for weeks to come their heavy talk was seasoned with 
reminiscences from each gloomy occasion, and made still more 
palatable by the recollection of the acumen they had displayed in 
finding a verdict. 

Meanwhile life at the cottage was strangely altered. 

Gladys moved about in her black robes noiseless as a ghost, 
growing daily paler and paler, thinner and thinner. She might 
indeed have been a creature of another sphere, for any human 
interest she ever showed, save when, with a wan smile, she 
ministered to the old broken-hearted mother, utterly crushed by 
this second blow. As for Jim, the blustering, reckless, genial, 
devil-may-care fellow had grown silent and morose, wandering 
over the Fell alone, or watching Gladys with a strange intentness 
as she moved about the desolate kitchen—but she never met his 
eyes, never spoke to him a single word, nor tasted food at table 
where he sat. 

A month or two had passed, when one evening as the girl was 
returning from one of her many visits to the lonely churchyard 
across the Fell, Jim stopped her path, and seized her by the wrists. 

‘How long do you think I can bear this?’ he cried 
fiercely ; ‘ you—you who were the cause of it all with your 
cursed beauty and your damned flattering ways. There, don’t 
look at me like that, I tell you, or you'll madden me Oh, 
Gladys, Gladys, it must have been me ye cared for after all, or 
ye’d never have done what ye did to save me.’ 

A look of unutterable contempt passed over the girl’s face. 
With a quick imperious gesture she wrenched her hands from his 
grasp and stood apart, her eyes blazing with passionate indigna- 
tion, her whole frame quivering, yet erect. 
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‘You I cared for! Youw—and so you think I lied to save 
your wretched life because it was somehow dear to me, do you? 
Now before God I tell you, if ever for one moment such a 
thought had been possible, I dare not, dare not have done the 
thing I did. 

‘ Taunt me, curse me, if you will, you can say no harder words 
than conscience is ever sounding in my ears. Murderer though 
you be, I bear my burden too; but listen, and if you have a soul 
at all, you'll remember it through eternity—I spared you because 
the man you killed loved you, because he died with a prayer for 
you almost on his lips, and because he believed in the Hell you 
are fit for; because the mother who bore you loved you and it 
would have killed her to know the truth; because there is such 
agony in the world that I could not add to the pain of the 
veriest wretch that breathes; and just because—because I hated 
you and it felt like murder to send you to your death. Go—go, 
and never let me see your face again, but in life, in death, re- 
member the woman who spared you, spared you most of all for 
the sake of him whose blood is on your head.’ 

That night Jim left his home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In a hospital ward a woman lay tossing from side to side in 
wild delirium—a woman with the remains of wonderful beauty, 
though the hair was snowy white on her brow, young though the 
face showed beneath it. By her bed stood one of the cleverest, 
kindest, but reputedly one of the most sceptical, physicians 
England boasts. The case ‘interested’ him, he said; for brain 
diseases were his specialty, and this had some peculiar features. 

Very grave looked his strong clear cut face as he listened to 
that incessant raving, one persistent idea reappearing in a 
thousand forms as the poor tortured creature tried to unravel life’s 
tangled maze. 

‘ Was it so very, very wicked to spare—is justice, justice such 
as mortals know, so holy a thing? ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour ”—No, no, no, I’d never have done 
that, never ; only just to lie once to spare a fellow creature from 
such a death—and what good would it have been? It could not 
bring the dead to life again—could not undo one bit of the sin— 
Robert’s brother too !—and Robert loved him—said he would miss 
something even in Heaven if Jim never came, little Jim—the 
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wee chap whose whippings he had begged more than once to 
bear when they were lads together—and once, just once his 
mother—only Jim would be whipped too—ah—ah—he told me 
all the story just, just before. 

‘Where’s Jim? Oh—God find Jim for Robert’s sake—and 
Christ’s who loved him too , 

‘Wandering still, poor soul! What strange nonsense she 
does talk!’ said the nurse, drawing near the bed, but the physician 
silenced her with a look. 

The next few hours would bring the crisis, which he more 
feared than hoped. Life it might bring, but it was doubtful 
whether the poor storm-tossed brain would ever right itself. If 
not, death would be preferable. 

‘ Who was I that I should dare to send another creature out 
of God’s fair world? I—I to cast a stone! I who had played 
with two men’s hearts—costly playthings for such careless fingers ? 

‘Oh, the loneliness—the loneliness !—never to dare to tell one 
man or woman what one knew, and the thought that was eating 
into one’s very soul! And the little children! To shrink from 
touching even a babe, and letting its dear wee head nestle on 
one’s breast, where no babe of one’s own might ever Ah, ah! 
to be near one with such a secret might make it dream of hell, 
and baby souls go to heaven when they sleep! Will they let 
me hold one when I die, do you think? Just once, to feel its 
little fingers close round mine! His mother never knew, and 
now she rests with Robert in the churchyard—maybe in heaven, 
too, only don’t you think he would get a place nearer where Love 
dwells? Where will they putme? She wiped His feet with the 
hairs of her head, and she was a sinner—only mine are so white 
now!’ 

The voice grew quieter and the words slower, and a sort of 
sleep came; yet the physician, who had seated himself now by 
the bed, never shifted his position, never moved as it seemed for 
hours, his arms folded, his brow lined with thought. A strange 
drama had shaped itself to his quick insight out of the poor girl’s 
random talk. Midnight passed, and brought a change in the patient. 
The fever lessened, and the restless tossing ceased, and by-and-by 
the grey dawn crept into the room. 

The eyes opened, and a wan smile played on the lips. 

‘Come near, come near, and I'll tell you; you look kind— 
kind and wise. I’ve been in hell—hell! Oh, how deep it is—so 
deep! Yet what do you think I learnt there? Love is deeper 
still, and God’s justice better than man’s—not worse, not worse !’ 
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‘ Mad, poor soul, quite mad; just as you feared,’ sighed the 
nurse, turning away, her comely, usually phlegmatic face sadder 
than its wont; but though the physician sighed too, as he looked 
intently into the eyes that were turned upon his own, yet there 
seemed mercy to him in the fact he read there. Mad she might 
be, as men count madness; but though reason had failed in the 
lonely conflict with her life’s hard problem, a strange and mystic 
peace now rested on her soul. 

As he turned away from the infirmary, wearied with his vigil, 
and worn with the burden of human agony that Christ-like, though 
nominally unchristian, he ever bore, his agnosticism grew one with 
adoration as there came to his soul across the centuries, like an 
echo of his patient’s words, the old old saying, ‘Higher than 
heaven, what canst thou do; deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know ?’ 


It was after a skirmish in the Soudan, a private soldier lay 
dying on the sand, while an elderly non-commissioned officer knelt 
by him, the tears making channels down his furrowed cheeks, 
blackened in that day’s futile conflict. 

‘You were young and I was old, my lad; you shouldn’t have 
given your life for mine,’ murmured the officer, pressing tenderly 
the hand he was holding in his own. 

‘Thank God! thank God! I’ve saved a better life than my 
own; I who—took one worthier still. But, O Christ! Christ! 
the past remains; deal Thou with that, with that!’ faltered the 
dying soldier ; and, as the voice ceased, the man that human pity 
had spared went to meet the Divine. 

ISABELLA WEDDLE 
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* Coddiles.’ 


CaarTer I. 


‘Not know Toddles? Why, he is the best fellow in our regiment. 
Must introduce him to you. There he is, ornamenting the door- 
way. Excuse me for one moment, Nan, and I will fetch him.’ 

The girl’s eyes wander after her cousin as he dashes across the 
polished floor of the ball-room to where a tall, handsome man is 
standing. 

That ‘ tall, handsome man’ is—TZoddles. 

He starts when Captain Hardress touches his arm, as though 
his thoughts had been of an absorbing nature. However, he 
seems quite willing to relinquish them for the present, to follow 
Captain Hardress whithersoever he may lead him. 

‘You see, Nan, I have robbed the doorway of its novel orna- 
mentation!’ exclaims the latter airily, as he reaches his cousin’s 
side. ‘Toddles—Miss Hardress,’ introducing them. ‘ Now, 
Toddles, I will leave you in charge of my cousin while I sacrifice 
myself on the altar of a stern duty, and take some of these hungry 
dowagers to taste of the supper their souls love.’ 

Toddles steals a glance at his new charge, and during that 
glance his heart passes out of his keeping. Toddles falls in love 
at first sight. 

‘Cool of my cousin, is it not?’ inquires Nan, smiling gently 
at the burly young giant. 

Toddles smiles too. 

‘ Just like Hardress.’ Then, after a short pause, he adds, ‘ He 
is always doing me some good turn or other.’ 

‘Is that your notion of it? I call it shifting his responsi- 
bilities on to another person’s shoulders,’ Nancy declares, with a 
frankness peculiar to herself. 

‘Ah! I guess my shoulders would be broad enough to carry 
such a feather’s-weight of a responsibility the rest of the 
journey.’ 

Miss Hardress looks dubiously at him, as though not quite 
assured of his meaning. 

Toddles begins to fear lest he may have ‘ put his foot into it.’ 
‘There, don’t mind anything that I say; nobody ever does. 
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Just say to yourself when you feel inclined to be shocked or vexed, 
‘It’s only Toddles, so I won’t mind.” Promise.’ 

He has a habit of stringing together a number of short 
sentences, and pausing between each, as though to watch its 
effect upon his listener. 

Miss Hardress is much amused by him. 

‘I promise, then, Mr. Toddles.’ 

Toddles goes off into a shout of laughter: the girl half turns 
away from him ; then, hesitating, says aloud, ‘It is only “ Toddles,” 
so I won’t mind.’ 

He stares at her. 

‘Taken me at my word? That’s right. Tell you what I was 
laughing about, shall I ?’ 

‘TI should like to know,’ she admits. 

‘It sounded so funny to have you affix “ Mr.” before Toddles, 
you know,’ and once more his face grows a mirthful scarlet. 

‘I do not understand. You could hardly expect me to call 
you by your surname only.’ 

‘That is just it. My surname is Chesney, but everybody 
calls me Toddles.’ 

‘Why ?’ inquires the girl, smoothing a refractory curl. 

The young giant looks puzzled. 

‘*Pon my soul, I don’t know, and, what is more, I don’t believe 
that anybody else is wiser.’ 

‘But there must be some reason,’ persists Nan, ‘else there 
would be no sense in it.’ 

‘Exactly, you see it is not sense, but nonsense.’ 

Then they both laugh. 

An hour later Captain Hardress, having immolated himself on 
the altar of duty, goes in search of his cousin and Chesney. 

He finds them at length in a remote corner of the conservatory, 
seated on a crimson velvet settee, with heads bent near together, 
the girl’s fair, touzled curls touching Chesney’s close, military crop. 

‘Mine is even more absurd than some of yours have been,’ 
Nan cries, with a burst of laughter, and flourishing a narrow slip 
of paper before her companion’s eyes. ‘ Just listen ’— 

My life is love, 

And love my life ; 
Both shall be yours, 
If you'll be my wife, 

‘Sounds more like a nursery-rhyme than a motto,’ suggests 
Toddles. 

‘Rather too advanced for the nursery, surely!’ exclaims 
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Captain Hardress, who has been standing within earshot for the 
past two minutes. 

‘Jack!’ cries Nan, springing from her seat to her cousin’s 
side, ‘what an age you have been! I finished my supper long 
ago; we brought out all the mottoes we could find, and have been 
reading them here. Such nonsense! I wonder who could have 
written them ?’ 

Toddles feels conscious of a keen sense of disappointment at 
her words. For him the hour had flown. 

* You little coquette!’ laughs Hardress, ‘I can see you have 
been far too happy to miss me.’ 

‘Well, Mr.—er—Toddles—I mean Chesney—has taken great 
care of me and has kept me amused,’ admits Miss Hardress. 

‘ He has ventured beyond the regimental stock-phrases, then ?’ 
laughs the captain. 

Nan shakes her small fair head. 

‘I do not know them?’ she says inquiringly. 

‘Shall I tell you the story ?’ smiling at the thought of it. 
‘Well, my dear Nan, you must know, to commence with, that on 
the return of our regiment from foreign service, when we had, for 
the best part of ten years, endured social isolation, we discovered 
that we “hung fire” when conversing with ladies. For the life of 
us we couldn’t think of anything interesting to say to them. In 
one month we earned for ourselves the reputation of being the 
slowest regiment on record. The ladies, in their turn, began to 
“hang fire,” and we found ourselves forming a shadowy back- 
ground at all the balls and entertainments. At last a brilliant 
idea struck us, why not draw up a regular code of stock-phrases 
and remarks with which to keep the ball of conversation rolling, 
each member of Our’s contributing his item. No sooner thought 
than acted upon; in less than a month we had reinstated our- 
selves in the graces of the fair sex, and have since become the 
most popular regiment in the service—eh, Toddles ?’ 

Mr. Chesney throws back his head and fairly roars with 
laughter at the recollection of this, their last campaign. 

‘By Jove! Miss Hardress, you should have heard some of our 
fellows’ brilliant remarks. One was, ‘ Will you have a cake or a 
Tangerine orange?” another, “Can you tell me the way to the 
skating-rink?” and so on, until the first coating of ice was 
broken, when it was permissible to say, in tones of the deepest 
interest, “‘ Please tell me more of yourself? ”’ 

Nan’s laugh awakens the echoes in the large conservatory, 
startling one or two sentimental sleepy couples in their corners. 
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‘How absurd! I cannot imagine either of you at a loss for 
conversation ! ’ 

‘We may congratulate ourselves then, Hardress.’ 

‘Now I must take you back to Mrs. Wimpole, Nan; she is 
dying to get away from this festive scene,’ declares Jack. 

‘Good-night,’ Nan says, turning to Toddles with outstretched 
hand. ‘Iam going to remain in this neighbourhood for a week, 
so I dare say we shall meet again.’ 

‘To be sure you will,’ puts in her cousin warmly ; ‘come up 
to my quarters to-morrow, old fellow. Iam going to have what 
Corney Grain calls “ a quiet tea-party.” ’ 


A party of four, two ladies and two men, are crossing the 
barrack-yard square, where Sergeant-major Jeffs is superintend- 
ing the drilling of some raw recruits. 

‘ Poor fellows! they look hot and fagged,’ exclaims the younger 
lady to her escort, who is no other than—Toddles. 

‘Poor fellows, indeed! We call them “ Jeffs’s lambs,” ’ laughs 
Mr. Chesney. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Jeffs is the sergeant; he is the great fat fellow to the right ; 
the men hate him, for he is what is termed a martinet—deucid 
particular about drill, order, &c. I could tell you some “ killing” 
stories about him.’ 

‘Do,’ Nan says cordially, throwing a backward glance over her 
shoulder to see if her cousin, Captain Hardress, and Mrs. Wimpole 
are following them. 

‘ Jeffs has a nasty knack when drilling the men of calling out 
* Stand at ” Then, as his sharp eyes detect some of the men 
forestalling his command and standing at ease, he finishes up, 
“What!” Awful sell forthe men! Itis the greatest joke in the 
world to see Jeffs shaking his head from side to side as he reviews 
his recruits. “Oh! you pretty lambs,” he says, “you are like 
cucumbers, you want forcing, and I’ll force you.”’ 

‘Nasty old fellow! I suppose you all encourage him?’ Nan 
exclaims indignantly. 

‘He does not require any, I assure you. He “ hacts on prin- 
ciple.” On one occasion a private was hauled up in the orderly 
room by Jeffs (nearly every day he has some complaint to make). 
“Well, Jeffs, what is it to-day?” asked the chief. 

‘ « Ef yer please, sir, private 10981 does exactly wot he likes; he 
goes out when he likes, comes in when he likes, gets drunk when he 
likes; in fact, sir, he behaves himself just as though he were a 
hofficer.”’ 
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‘I should not tell that story too often,’ declares Nan, when she 
has recovered her gravity sufficiently for speech. ‘You know it 
does not give you a very good character.’ 

‘Here we are, Toddles,’ calls Hardress. ‘What have you two 
found to laugh at so heartily ?’ 

‘Mr. Chesney has been telling me the most delightful 
stories. There are a great many stairs for you to mount, Mrs. 
Wimpole !’ 

‘I shall manage, my dear,’ that lady assures the girl, somewhat 
rashly. ‘ You all go on and leave me to take my time.’, 

‘Remember, it is the first door to the left,’ calls Captain 
Hardress over the balustrade. 

Considerable taste has been displayed in the arrangement of 
Captain Hardress’s sitting-room. There is a plenitude of easy 
chairs and lounges covered with pretty blue cretonne ; silk scarves 
of a sage green, serving in lieu of antimaccasars; curtains of the 
same shade, looped with blue. A piano in one corner, draped in 
blue and sage green; exquisite hot-house flowers blooming their 
short sweet lives away in the vases, which are placed on little 
three-cornered Chippendale tables. Photographs, framed in ivory, 
plush, and gold, are strewn about. A few water-colour sketches 
and regimental caricatures furnish the walls. 

‘What a sweet room!’ exclaims Nan. ‘I had an idea that 
“quarters” were the barest, most comfortless places, while here 
you have every luxury.’ 

Toddles smiles. 

‘Every luxury, he repeats after her. ‘Hardress is the 
luckiest man in the service; didn’t you know that ?’ 

‘I am glad you are pleased, Nan,’ Jack chimes in with the 
gently indulgent air he always assumes towards his cousin. ‘I 
think I had better go out and look after Mrs. Wimpole. She is 
almost certain to take the wrong turning unless Ido. Excuse 
me for one moment.’ And Nancy and Toddles are alone. 

She looks at him with a soft smile, which sets the foolish 
fellow’s heart beating madly. 

‘I hope you are lucky, too,’ she says. 

An expression half sad, half expectant, creeps into Toddles’ 
blue eyes. 

‘I hope so—that remains to be shown.’ 

Nancy turns away to examine the ornaments and photographs 
in their pretty frames. 

‘What lovely faces! Does Jack know them all ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ indifferently, for he is thinking how infinitely 
more lovely is her living face, with its delicate colouring of cheek 
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and lip, and the deep gentian blue of her eyes, than are any of 
those pictured faces she admires. 

‘Mr. Chesney, who is this?’ cries Nan, pausing before a life- 
sized portrait of a young and handsome woman, leaning in a 
nonchalant attitude against a carven door, with an ostrich-feather 
fan clasped in one drooping hand. 

Toddles grows hot and cold. 

How can he explain her identity to this sweet cousin of 
Jack’s ? 

‘Oh, nobody; a friend of Jack’s,’ he murmurs incoherently, 
and then he sends up a voiceless psalm of thanksgiving for the 
arrival of Captain Hardress with Mrs. Wimpole and three other 
ladies at this critical juncture. 

Then tea is commenced, and more people drop in; between 
them all Nan is made much of, Toddles always hovering in her 
vicinity like a gigantic guardian angel. 

i | Captain Hardress watches and smiles at his ‘ chum’s’ infatua- 
| tion for the girl. 

| ‘ What impressionable natures these Irishmen have!’ is his re- 
flection. He does not dream that Toddles is in reality, and to use 
his own expression, ‘ hard hit’ this time. 





‘Mr. Chesney, have you ever been in love?’ This question 
haunts Toddles, uttered in Nan’s soft, sweet voice, with her big 
eyes fastened eagerly on his tell-tale face. Waking or sleeping, 
the scene recurs to him, causing his heart to beat wildly, and his 
brain to reel with a sense of suffocation. How he curses his folly 
for not having told her then and there that he loved her to dis- 
traction ; that she was the dearest, sweetest girl in Christendom ; 
| that unless she took pity upon him and loved him a little in re- 
| turn he was undone, his life a blank, his future—a desert waste. 
| Ah! why did he not pluck heart of grace to tell her all this, 
and more. Now the opportunity has passed from him, and Nan is 
gone. 

Toddles groans and buries his face on his arms. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Chesney—Toddles, I mean.’ Nan’s voice again, 
her smiling, happy face thrust out of the carriage window. Would 
she have looked so cheerful at the prospect of leaving him if he 
had been dear to her? Ah, no—his love is unrequited, and him- 
self the most miserable man on the face of God’s beautiful earth. 
| How lovely she always looked! How sweetly she spoke! 
What a charming disposition hers was; so affectionate, yielding, 
and pliable. Recollections of her haunt Toddles, until in sheer 
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desperation he calls for the most unmanageable beast in his stables 
and rides him into subjection. 

‘Toddles will break his neck some day,’ prophesies a brother 
officer who had watched him start, from the mess-room window. 

‘I hope not. What would the regiment be like without “ our 
Toddles” ?’ laughs Captain Hardress. 

During the next few months it becomes obvious to everybody 
that Gilbert Chesney, generally known as ‘ Toddles,’ is strangely 
altered; the old merry, irrepressible Toddles has vanished, leaving 
instead a restless, perturbed, irritable Toddles. 

Captain Hardress alone possesses the clue to this extraordi- 
nary metamorphosis of the sunniest and most genial spirit in the 
world. 

‘Poor old chap! he has got the fever badly this time. I 
believe he is eating his heart out for the sake of a girl who sel- 
dom thinks of him (judging from the letters I get from her). I 
must give him a chance of making some running with the little 
coquette, or he will become positively ill-tempered.’ 

Jack Hardress, having once arrived at this decision, does not 
lose much time in carrying his plan into effect. 

‘Hey, Toddles, what engagements have you on next week?’ 
he inquires, in the cheerful tones Chesney has begun to loathe. 

‘ None—at least, I am riding three of “ Dusty’s” horses in the 
steeple-chases at Drayton.’ 

‘Ah! Perhaps you don’t feel inclined to put up at Drayton 
Hall (Lady Lawrence’s place, you know). I am going down there 
and have carte blanche to bring a friend. Nan is staying there:’ 
adding this quite as an after-thought. 

Toddles turns away to hide the great wave of pleasure that 
has swept over him at the near prospect of meeting the girl he 
worships so madly again. 

‘]—I—think—I should like to go with you—after all,’ he 
says. 

‘All right, old chap,’ returns Jack, smiling at the success of 
his ruse. 

That evening Toddles is himself again, and the life and soul 
of the mess. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TopDLES—big, happy, and handsome, with a smile on his face 
and a flower in his button-hole 

He is the first object on which Nan’s eyes rest as she enters 
the drawing-room, where everybody is assembled and awaiting 
dinner. 

‘Yow here!’ she exclaims, stretching a welcoming hand 
towards him. 

‘Delightful—isn’t it? For me, I mean,’ says Toddles, in his 
usual jerking fashion. 

‘Jack did not tell me that he was bringing you. He said a 
friend,’ pulling thoughtfully at a curl of her hair. 

‘I hope he considers me that,’ Mr. Chesney observes, with an 
air of modesty. 

‘Oh yes, of course! It was funny of him never mentioning 
your name, though, for you are a friend of mine too.’ 

There is a melting tenderness in Toddles’s Irish blue eyes as 
they meet hers. 

‘I hope I shall always be that—and more.’ 

A small smile is lurking round the corners of Nan’s mouth; she 
looks up at him darkly, sweetly, then drops her eyelids as though 
to veil her secret thoughts. 

Toddles’s heart stands still and trembles. Oh! if they 
two had been alone in this hour of their meeting, he might 
have summoned courage to tell her of his love—cast the 
hazard of his die—and been rendered either happy or miserable for 
ever. 

Toddles is an Irishman and prone to exaggeration; but that 
he is earnest for once in his life there can be little doubt. 

Nan moves away to speak to Jack, who has been watch- 
ing her coquetry with amusement, and just a particle of vex- 
ation. 

He does not wish Gilbert Chesney to be made a fool of by his 
cousin; he is too good for that. 

Dinner is a long affair, and half the length of the table 
separates Mr. Chesney from Nan. His partner, finding him 
‘heavy on hand,’ abandons the task of entertaining him, and con- 
tents herself with stolen glances every now and then at his straight 
and pensive profile. 

Toddles eats little, drinks little, and is apparently lost in 
thought. 
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‘Got something on his mind,’ reflects his disappointed partner. 
‘I shall ask Dusty about him.’ 

‘Dusty’ is Captain Robharts, and her cousin. His account of 
Gilbert Chesney, delivered later on, at her especial request, is an 
unsatisfactory one. 

‘Toddles? aw—yes. Know him, of course. Awfully good 
sort, but deucid uncertain. Going to ride three of my horses 
on Thursday. Splendid jockey—handicapped by weight.’ 

Men view their sex from such a curious level stand-point ; and 
women find this disappointing sometimes. 

‘What was the matter with you during dinner?’ Nan asks 
Mr. Chesney, when they are seated side by side in the drawing- 
room later on. 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘You looked so—cross.’ 

‘DidI? Whata brute Iam,’ with sudden compunction. ‘I was 
vexed because some other fellow had the pleasure of taking you 
in to dinner.’ 

‘Was that all? Didn’t you like Miss Robarts, then?’ with 
an air of bewildering innocence. 

Toddles laughs. 

‘I am afraid that I didn’t pay any attention to her,’ he admits 
frankly. 

‘Oh! but you should have done. She is a prime favourite 
with everybody here.’ 

‘ Really ?’ 

‘Yes,’ nodding her fair head emphatically. ‘Perhaps you 
had better go and talk to her now, to make up for lost time. 
Will you?’ 

‘ No, I won't,’ replies Toddles, with a flash of obstinate humour. 
‘Unless you want to get rid of me. Do you?’ 

A devilish spirit of mischief enters the girl; she turns her 
head away from him, saying in a low voice, ‘ Even if I did, I should 
hardly like to tell you so.’ 

Then, receiving no answer to this speech, she looks round to 
find the seat beside her vacated—and Toddles gone. 

He does not approach her again during the evening, but stands 
aloof, looking the picture of dignified misery. 

Nancy’s heart makes merry over this new conquest of hers. 
Like many very young women she is cruel in the affairs of love. 
The sufferings of an animal in pain would, at any time, wring 
tears from her lovely eyes, while a lover’s despair affords her only 
a cruel pleasure. 
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It is the last remnant of the savage lingering in woman’s 
breast, and not all the refinements of civilisation have proved 
efficient as yet to abolish it. 

Captain Hardress, who is indulging in a desultory flirtation 
with the youngest and loveliest married woman in the room, a 
Mrs. Helfrie by name, has yet found leisure to observe the progress 
of his friend’s courtship, his sharp eyes detecting the ‘little rift, 
within the lute,’ almost as quickly as they are aware of it them- 
selves. 

‘I say, Mrs. Helfrie, can you tell me why it is that your sex 
so dearly loves to play with edged tools ?’ he inquires a propos of 
nothing apparently. 

She laughs. 

‘Is it because our vanity blinds us to the edge ?’ 


For three days Toddles alternates between hope and despair. 
Surely, if the girl loved him, she would be kinder ; and then, just 
as he has made up his mind that his suit is a hopeless one, some 
little action or gesture of Nan’s restores peace and confidence 
within his breast. 

This morning a riding-party had been arranged; and Miss 
Hardress, Toddles, and a few others are lingering in the great hall, 
awaiting the arrival of their ‘ gees.’ 

‘You will permit me to be your escort this morning, won’t 
you?’ Toddles whispers hurriedly, fearing lest some cruel chance 
should wrest the girl from him at the last moment. 

She looks up with a mischievous smile. 

‘What! when there are two men to every lady ?’ 

Toddles’s face falls. 

‘ To-morrow is my last day here. Please be kind to me,’ he 
urges; and in the after days Nancy often recalls him, as he 
appeared that morning, with a terrible earnestness in his bright, 
handsome face, pleading for her favour. .. . 

‘I will be kind to you—-to-morrow,’ she says. 

Toddles’s smile is tinged with an almost prophetic sadness. 

‘Why are you not kind to-day? There is no time like the 
present, Nan,’ he declares. 

‘My motto is, “There will be another day to-morrow,” ’ laughs 
Miss Hardress. 

‘ Not for all of us,’ is his rejoinder. 

‘Captain Robarts!’ calls the girl, ‘come here, I want to 
look at somebody lively. Mr. Chesney is in a gloomy frame of 
mind.’ 
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Captain Robarts is not slow to respond fo this invitation; and, 
when the riding-party starts, he retains the advantage thus gained, 
and his place is beside her. 

Nancy’s heart misgives her: what demon possessed her to 
spoil the morning for them both? Poor handsome Toddles, he 
is a lover of whom any girl might feel proud! She will be kinder 
to him. 

Alas! how easily are such resolutions formed and broken. 
Before evening falls she has succeeded in making Mr. Chesney 
ten times more miserable than he has ever felt before. 

‘Remember that you have promised to be kind to me to- 
morrow, Toddles reminds her, fighting resolutely with the 
despair her conduct has inspired him with. 

‘Yes. I don’t suppose I shall see much of you to-morrow, for 
you will be riding in three races.’ 

‘Three—out of eight. Not many,’ is his reply. 

‘ You are going to win them all, I hope!’ she cries sharply ; 
‘I should never forgive you if you did not.’ 

‘ You—want—me—to—win?’ he exclaims, with a curious 
catch in his voice. 

‘ Of course I do; you are riding Captain Robarts’s horses!’ 

‘Thank you for telling me your reason. I might otherwise 
have been vain enough to imagine that you were interested in my 
personal success.’ Gilbert Chesney laughs wildly. 

But he is deeply hurt, and the girl knows it. Later on, when 
they are all bidding one another ‘ Good-night’ in the vestibule, 
Nancy lays a small hand on his coat-sleeve. 

‘If you win, Toddles, I'll give you your pick of my programme 
at the dance in the evening!’ 

‘If I win—for Robarts. Thank you,’ he says. 


The heavens are kind to-day and shed a broad smile of sun- 
shine over the Drayton race-course. There coaches, carriages, 
and ‘ regimental drags’ are drawn up in a close line ; well-dressed 
women are promenading the course, others remain seated in their 
carriages, while everywhere men disport themselves, full of eager 
surmises and certainty with regard to the probable winners of the 
coming races. 

Captain Robarts’s horses seem to be favourites ; and, if carefully 
ridden, are reported as ‘ likely winners! ’ 

‘Is steeple-chasing really dangerous?’ inquires the soft voice 
of an ignorant fair one. 

‘There is a certain amount of danger to be apprehended, of 
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course, but, considering the risk incurred, there are comparatively 
few accidents.’ 

‘Oh! I hope nobody will be hurt to-day!’ exclaims the soft 
voice again. 

Mr. Chesney, with a light covert-coat thrown over the gaudy — 
colours he is wearing, turns to speak to the girl. 

‘Captain Robarts is not riding, do not be alarmed,’ he 
whispers, bending so close to her ear that the long fair ends of 
his moustache brush her pale cheek. 

‘ Toddles—oh! Toddles—I wish yow were not riding,’ she 
cries, ignoring the subject of his remark. 

His face softens. 

‘Dear little Nan. I'll be very careful.’ 

As the day wears on, Nan is reassured. Toddles has won two 
races for Captain Robarts, and all goes merrily as a marriage- 
bell. 

‘I say, old fellow, you must win this last race for me. I’ve 
backed Courtier for a couple of thou,’ exclaims Robarts, who 
is elated with success and champagne. 

‘T’ll do my best,’ Chesney promises him. 

‘How I wish it were all over!’ cries Nan, waxing nervous 
again. 

‘ Why, little woman, you are quite pale!’ Captain Hardress 
declares. 

‘TI feel—pale.’ 

‘Good-bye, Nan. I must go now,’ says Toddles. 

She clings to his parting hand and glance with an agony of 
apprehension. 

‘ Oh—good-byé.’ 

There is not a second to lose, he must leaveher.... But 
in that second the girl’s secret, so carefully, jealously guarded, 
passes into Toddles’s safe keeping. 

Some minstrels, with blackened faces and rolling white eye- 
balls, strike up an accompaniment to an American song; then 
a voice, exquisitely tender and sympathetic, takes up the 
strain— 

She’s the only girl I love, 
She’s the only girl I prize, 
She’s the darling of my heart, 
My pretty little dark-blue eyes, 


‘Have they started?’ inquires Nan, plucking at her cousin’s 
coat-sleeve. 
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‘No, this is only a preliminary canter.’ 

‘What a tall, strong horse hé is riding !’ 

Captain Hardress smiles at the revelation contained in that 
poor little pronoun. 

‘ Toddles is all right,’ he responds cheerily. 

Blue and primrose are his colours: the girl cannot help think- 
ing how well they become him as he dashes past the spot where 
their coach is drawn up. 

*Toddles is ahead—he is winning easily,’ Captain Hardress 
assures the anxious girl, craning his neck and straining his vision 
in his endeavour to follow the fortunes of the race. 

Yes, he is winning easily; and then, of a sudden, his horse 
swerving at the water jump, he is unseated and thrown. It is 
nothing ; he has never let the reins out of his hands, and now he 
is mounted again and still far ahead of the others. 

He has reached the goal at last, and then dismounts. 

‘For God’s sake! man, ride into the paddock or my horse will 
be disqualified,’ cries an excited voice, and ‘ Dusty,’ breaking from 
out the ring, seizes the bridle of the tall bright bay. 

Toddles mounts—stiffly, slowly; his face is desperately pale 
and wearing a curious, awful smile. He raises one hand to his 
head in a dazed fashion, and Nancy’s horrified eyes detect traces 
of blood oozing through his white breeches and trickling down 
his riding boots. 

‘ He is hurt,’ she says, in a low, trembling voice. 

‘I will go and see,’ replies Jack Hardress. 


‘Go back, Robarts, and tell Lady Lawrence to take the party 
home quietly, and, for God’s sake! don’t alarm any of them,’ 
Captain Hardress says. 

‘Is he very bad ?’ questions Dusty anxiously. 

‘ He is dead,’ is the reply. 


Yes, Toddles is dead. 

‘ Jack, I mean to do a lot of things when I get home. I want 
to go home now, I am tired of visiting. I should like to see mother 
and dad. They tell me that the new litter of fox-terrier pups is 
even better than the last. I expect Bruno has missed me. He 
is a wonderfully affectionate dog. I am sure he makes himself 
perfectly miserable when I am away. I say, Jack, you are not 
very communicative to-day. I wish you would talk to me,’ Nan 
breaks off fretfully. 
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‘I was listening. Two people can’t talk at the same time, you 
know, Nan.’ 

‘I monopolise the conversation, don’t I?’ 

‘Yes, you are a chatterbox,’ he assents. 

‘There, this is the sixth handkerchief I have torn into shreds 
to-day. I wonder what makes me do it ?’ 

Captain Hardress seats himself beside his cousin, imprisoning 
her restless hands in a firm but gentle clasp. 

‘My poor girl!’ he exclaims, with a grave tenderness in his 
tones that sends the blood rushing into her pale cheeks. 

‘Don’t say that!’ sharply. ‘Can’t you see that I am trying 
not tothink. I want to remember all sorts of amusing anecdotes, 
to make plans for the future... . Jack! Jack! > And every- 
thing ends in—‘ Toddles is dead !’ 
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9 Doctor's Outing. 


NED Mostyn and myself were chums and cronies at the Grammar 
School in the fine old city of Our friendship was very 
fervent ; it seemed to us as if it could never fail; but, on leaving 
the city, the many crowding thoughts that press upon a young 
man on his entrance into the world, if they failed to obliterate our 
boyish affection, left it, as it were, faint memories of the past. 

By a strange coincidence we met as fellow-students at Guy’s, 
and our friendship was renewed. As it happened, being masters 
of our own destiny, we resolved to start together under the title of 
Percival and Mostyn, and we were fortunate enough to secure the 
practice of the late Dr. Woolley in the thriving town of N. 

Our practice was a success, and we were fast securing an excel- 
lent position. We had been much occupied and hard-worked, but, 
by one of those changes which sometimes occur, we were suddenly 
left with little or nothing to do. I was employing this unwonted 
leisure in looking over some of those formidable items of which 
our ledgers presented a numerous and gloomy record. I had 
been especially totting up one account which had been almost our 
earliest—a certain Mr. Graves’, which had been marked ‘ doubtful ’ 
in the second year, ‘ very doubtful’ in the third, and ‘ bad’ in the 
fourth—when who should present himself in our little consulting 
room but the veritable Graves himself. 

‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘I have come to pay you that ’ere bill o’ 
mine. The figures are vastly big ’uns, but if they were ever so 
much bigger I ain’t the kind o’ man to grudge the amount, for I 
have never forgot the many bitter journeys you have had to see 
me and mine all across that common; and now I’ve got the money 
together and you shall have it, doctor. There it is, 571. 15s. 7d., 
every halfpenny of which you thoroughly deserve, and ought 
to have had long ago.’ And emptying his canvas bag on the 
table, he displayed the full amount in shining metal to the 
uttermost farthing. 

‘ Now, I dare say, doctor, you had given this up as a bad job 
before now; but we had to save it, and here it is at last. When- 
ever we've made a sale, my wife claimed something for the 
doctor ; and when once she got hold of it there was no getting it 
back. Now didn’t you give us up, doctor?’ 
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‘Well, I must confess, Graves, our faith had somewhat begun 
to waver, but we won’t say anything more about that,’ and after 
trying the merits of our old ale—‘ wetting both eyes,’ as he called 
the second tankard—he started off triumphantly. 

I couldn’t help thinking of the laborious honesty with which 
these people must have amassed this money, and with what a one- 
sided view one is apt to look upon the items of a ledger. The 
money still lay on the table, when Ned came in accompanied 
by our friend, Captain Willoughby, our nearest and best neighbour. 

‘Spirit of Plutus, and shade of Croesus!’ exclaimed he; 
‘the treasure-cave of Ali Baba and the forty thieves exhibited! 
“‘ Sesame ” is the word, I believe ; I hope I shan’t forget it and be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered! But how is this, old boy ?’ 

‘ Four-year-old Graves,’ said I; ‘ what do you think of that, old 
fellow. And I was thinking, Ned, as things are dull, the case- 
book very light, and yourself full of business energy, I would 
take a turn myself this very night and hear Ap Thomas, the 
harpist, of whom I have heard a good account.’ 

‘Capital idea, old boy; so you shall. But what a night you 
have chosen! It snows and it sleets, it rains and it blows, and 
does all imaginable bad things in the way of weather.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Willoughby, ‘it mustn’t be to-night, doctor, for 
the ride in your trap to N is worth much more than you can 
expect to get for it.’ 

‘Oh, as for that, I don’t mind weather.’ 

‘I dare say not; but—happy thought—you shall have my 
brougham and the greys, and Reeve shall drive you. He’ll run 
you over in style. Don’t say no, for I insist upon it. They have 
done nothing lately, and I know it will enhance your comfort at 
any rate.’ 

‘I second the kind proposal,’ said Ned; and the thing seemed 
so pleasant that I could not refuse. 

‘Well, my dear fellow, it is settled, then, that I am to bea 
swell to-night. But cannot you be my companion, Willoughby ? 
The greys will travel none the worse for having their own kind 
master behind them.’ 

‘No, no; you shall have them all alone, and I feel it a 
comfort to think you will have them. But pray take away this 
little lump of gold. It makes me sad to look at it, and one 
cannot help thinking that medical education must not only give 
its possessors the requisite knowledge, but endue them with the 
chivalrous sense of duty which places them beyond, far beyond, 
even the glories of a soldier. Just look what fellows like you 
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have to contend with! Here before us is a reward of about two 
years’ slavery to this one case! Well do I remember this same 
Graves, for did you not have to leave our skating party—that 
glorious reunion we had counted on for a whole month—and did 
you not have to forego the bay horse “Cosmos” and the Hunt 
for the same party? Now, there must be something beyond 
earning a livelihood in all this; for, not to speak about the awful 
risk of fevers and all that kind of thing, you have had to take 
about one hundred and twenty journeys for this one solitary case. 
I say, old fellow, that you are an ill-paid class.’ 

‘Well, that’s a one-sided view of the case,’ said Ned. ‘Ask 
the public and they will tell you that we are a money-seeking, 
overcharging race, and that our claims deserve to be paid the 
last of all claims.’ 

‘Why, where’s your interest for your money even all these 
four years ?’ 

‘Oh! we’ve not been without our interest,’ saidI. ‘ Old Graves 
has helped the commissariat very considerably. There has been 
a turkey for Christmas every year, not to say anything about 
sucking pig, new-laid eggs, and a hundred other trifles of that 
kind.’ 

‘May they continue, old fellow, in increased proportion, say I.’ 

In due time a splendid pair of greys were at the door, and I 
was bowled along to my destination. It was certainly far prefer- 
able to an open dog-cart. N was soon reached. I rather 
tardily remembered that a ticket had not been secured for the 
entertainment, and drove at once to the music-shop where they 
were sold. I entered at a fortunate crisis, for one or two tickets 
had just been brought back as the purchaser was hindered from 
being present. 

Telling Reeve to make himself very comfortable during the 
interval, and to be ready when the affair was finished, I entered 
the hall. It was well lighted and densely packed, but the 
platform looked rather bald. There was the harp, and the harp 
alone. After waiting some little time a rather insignificant per- 
sonage made his appearance by its side, and I thought it looked 
very stupid to be there, little dreaming what a magician was be- 
fore me in the form of that little man. 

He commenced, and for two hours I was the abject slave of 
that man. He did with me what he would—I was pastoral, I was 
military, I was jubilant, I was sunk in soft delights almost to 
tears! In short, I was mesmerised in a halo of glorious music! 
What could it be ? Surely not that one harp. It seemed as if a 
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whole band of angelic performers were hovering about one. I 
am particularly open to musical impressions,.but never had been 
so completely enthralled. His intervals were intervals of torment 
only to be succeeded by new raptures; and when at last all was 
over, I felt only that I could beseech him to resume. But it was 
all over, and with the rest I had to go forth into the night. 

In truth it was a fearful night. There was a high, cold wind, 
with fiercely-beating sleet, and coming from the brilliant light it was 
almost impossible to discern the objects around. I called out ‘Reeve! 
Is Reeve here?’ and a voice said, ‘ Yes, sir!’ and a pair of greys 
appeared to the front. The door of the brougham was immediately 
opened by some ready hand, and I was glad to escape the fierce- 
ness of the weather, and we drove off, the hail pattering merrily 
against the windows. I saw we were going the right way, but 
lulled by the storm I soon fell into the embraces of the Poppy- 
god. The glamour of the harpist was still upon me, and my 
senses still enslaved. I dreamt the divine melodies of that harp 
were still with me, but retreating, and that I was compelled to 
follow. I went on through brambles, through woods, over rivers, 
over mountains, and could not stay my flight. At last they began 
to ascend, and, strange to say, I floated upwards also. At length, 
at a terrible height, the weird music ceased, and I immediately 
fell. 

My dream was over. The carriage had stopped on the 
gravelled frontage of what appeared to be, and what in reality 
was, a large house. 

No words can express my astonishment as I gazed upon the 
streaming lights that met me in all directions, for the mansion 
before which we had stopped seemed illuminated throughout its 
whole extent. For a moment or two I could not disconnect it 
from what I had been dreaming; but I soon let myself out and 
perceived at a glance that the brougham before me was not that 
of my friend Captain Willoughby, and that I could have mistaken 
it for his seemed impossible. 

‘ What is all this, Reeve ?’ said I. ‘What have you done with 
me? This is not Captain Willoughby : 

‘ Oh, lor! oh, lor!’ said the coachman, ‘ I’ve been and druv’ home 
the wrong gen’leman. Oh, lor! instead of Master Fred I’ve druv’ 
home the wrong gen’leman.’ 

‘This is not Captain Willoughby’s carriage ?’ repeated I. 

‘No, sir,’ said the frightened fellow; ‘no, sir, no! Captain 
Willoughby’s carriage was just behind me, waiting for Mr. Percival, 
Reeve told me.’ 
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‘Well, then, why on earth did you take me here, man?’ 

‘Oh, lor, sir! how could I tell you were a wrong gen’leman? 
You sings out, “ Shreeve, Shreeve !” and I heard the door bang, and 
I had enough to do to look to my horses, for they were very 
skittish. There were a great number of things about, and you 
sings out, “ Drive on, Shreeve!” and I druv’ on; and oh, lor! I’ve 
been and druv’ the wrong gen’leman !’ 

‘And where am I now?’ said I. 

‘ Why, sir, you see as how you're at Squire Ellison’s. And oh, 
sir, do tell the Squire as how I couldn’t help it, or else lama 
ruined man.’ 

By this time several servants had come out with lights, crying, 
‘Oh, Mr. Fred, come in, come in, come in! Miss Effie is 
dying.’ 

More than ever astonished I walked into the hall and was 
ushered into a room, and into the midst of a group of horror- 
stricken faces. I briefly explained that I had been to the con- 
cert, and in mistake had got into the wrong brougham, not dis- 
cerning in the roughness of the night that the carriage before 
me was not that of my friend Captain Willoughby, and misled 
by the fact that the names of the coachmen appeared to be the 
same. 

As soon as I began to speak I saw the sorely distressed face of 
a fine old gentleman who had sat heaped up, as it were, in his 
chair, begin to brighten, and he now burst in with: 

‘Dr. Percival! But I dare say you forget I have had the good 
fortune to meet you once before, and it’s heaven’s kind Providence 
has led you here to-night. Such a mistake could easily have arisen ; 
my horses being the same colour as those of Captain Willoughby, 
and the coachman’s name so closely resembling the other—Shreeve 
instead of Reeve. Your way home, too, would also be part of the 
journey here. But oh! what a fortunate mistake! for you will save 
our dear girl; for I cannot believe you will be too late, and I can 
confide her to you, doctor, with all faith. Come, let us lead you to 
her, for our case is most urgent. Poor Effie fell through a sheet 
of glass in the conservatory and has wounded her arm in such a 
way as to defy all our attempts to stop the bleeding. We sent 
immediately for Romsey, and he should have been here a long 
time ago, but was most likely not at home at the time, and our 
groom must be waiting for him. Not only our gratitude will be 
yours, dear doctor, but in saving our darling Effie you will save 
your friend Willoughby’s affianced bride.’ 

I was led to the patient. She lay ona couch, and the beautiful 
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girl looked more like a colourless figure of wax than a human 
being. The whole couch was bedabbled with blood, and the many 
bandages steeped with it. Scared women were around her, and I 
could only hear a suppressed whisper of ‘She still bleeds.’ 

From the appearance of th'ngs I surmised, as it turned out 
correctly, that the brachial artery had been punctured. 

The inefficient bandage was at once stripped off, and one of 
the attendants was made to compress the wounded artery firmly 
with the thumb, whilst I rapidly extemporised a tourniquet with 
such materials as could be procured, and soon succeeded in stopping 
the flow of blood. But even I was astonished to see the loss that 
had been sustained by the fragile-looking form before me. She 
had been long in a fainting condition, but in an hour or two, as 
the result of gently administered stimulants, I began to discover 
signs of reviving consciousness, and I thought I might leave to 
seek out Romsey and the instruments necessary to place our 
wounded patient in safety. Hospitality in every shape was 
pressed upon me, but I could not wait, and the greys were once 
more in requisition to drive me to Romsey’s place, distant about 
two miles and a half. 

We started off furiously, and had travelled about a mile when 
the coachman suddenly pulled up, shouting out: ‘Hullo, sir! 
what’s this? Some one has got a regular smash here. Oh, lor! 
it’s our own trap, and where James is I don’t know. It seems 
broken into smitheree.’ 

I hastened out of the carriage to find, as the man had observed, 
the mere wreck of what had been a dog-cart. 

The snow was still falling, although the hurricane had some- 
what abated; but in the midst of the wind I thought I heard a 
feeble voice. 

The darkness was intense, but, taking one of the carriage lamps, 
I proceeded onward to find propped up on cushions, and covered 
with cloaks, the form of the Romsey I sought. The snow was 
falling on the poor fellow’s face, and in spite of his wrappings he 
must have suffered severely from cold. 

‘Is this Mr. Romsey ?’ said I. 

‘It was Romsey,’ said he; ‘it’s now a bruised and dislocated 
mass. I’ve had by no means a jolly time of it. That lump of 
stones that you see opposite gleaming in the dark (I was going to 
say ‘ accursed be those who laid them there”) has shied the horse 
and thrown it against this infernal little piece of wall, and I may 
apply for my superannuation fund as soon as may be. The poor 
brute of a horse is completely done for, and has been led off by 
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James somewhere, James himself having all to nothing the best 
of it.’ 

‘Well, Romsey, what shall Ido? Let us take you up in the 
carriage.’ 

‘I’m hanged if I know what would be the best thing to do,’ 
said Romsey, as if not hurt at all. ‘Nellie will soon be here, I 
know, when she hears of it; and guessing from the time James 
went she can’t be long, I know. She is a famous tactician, old 
fellow, and will arrange everything. She knows what an accident 
is, and is equal in every emergency save this, indeed, poor girl!’ 

‘But I cannot let you lie here and freeze. Ill take you to 
your house or to the Cedars, from which I have just come, as you 
may guess. My name’s Percival, and, by a curious mistake, I have 
been able to take your patient.’ 

‘Thank God, Percival, and thank you, too; for the thought of 
this dear girl and the anguish I have suffered on her account has 
been far worse to me than all the nasty raps and bumps these 
poor bones of mine have had to bear.’ 

‘It is hard to tell you now; I was coming for you to help me 
set a wounded arm right. Have you any instruments?’ 

‘Yes, I guessed something of what had happened, and here is 
my case, on the top of my head. Take it, pray take it; leave 
me and go to her.’ 

‘No,no,no! I can’t do that. She is all right for the present; 
we will lift you gently into the carriage and take you home, and 
I do trust that bruises will prove the worst part of the business.’ 

‘Gad, my dear fellow, Iam completely smashed!: But don’t 
say a word to Nellie when she comes. I hear her coming now.’ 

Romsey’s ear was quick, for straining hard amidst the gusts 
of wind I fancied I could hear the sound of approaching wheels. 

‘Do let us lift you into the carriage before the lady comes, 
and so prevent the fearful shock of seeing you as you lie up 
here.’ 

‘No, my good friend, no. I had rather wait till Nellie comes. 
James dragged me here as tenderly as he could, but it was an 
agony, and it would be worse to be doubled into the carriage with 
such a strength as you two could command, and then to be doubled 
out again. I fear I am done to death, and I could not stand it.’ 

Meanwhile, on the frosty night we could plainly distinguish 
the impetuous gallop of horses and the sound of wheels like the 
fierce charge of a fire brigade approaching nearer and nearer. 
They pulled up, however, before arriving at the scene of accident 
and came quietly and cautiously onward. 
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I confess in all this sad scene I was curiously anxious to catch 
a glimpse of the redoubtable Nellie; but instead of seeing the 
rather masculine specimen of womankind I had imagined, with 
nerves of steel and arms of strength, there ran forward a slight 
and elegant girl of some eighteen or nineteen years, dressed 
without confusion or apparent haste in a waterproof and hood. 

Romsey was well justified in waiting for Nellie. She must 
indeed have been learned in accidents. What had she brought? 
Why, the very means and appliances which by long thought one 
would have considered the best, and she had but a few minutes 
to get them all together and be here. She had procured from a 
neighbouring upholsterer a light covered spring van, on the floor 
of which she had spread a mattress with many pillows and blankets. 
Her force of assistants was four—two elderly women and two 
men, with a plentiful supply of lanterns. She ran forward to 
her brother as if she knew where to find him by instinct. 

‘Oh, Nellie, dear,’ he said; ‘I knew you’d come quickly.’ 

‘Oh, it must have seemed an age to you. How hurt you must 
be, Edward! Drink this glass of water, dear.’ 

‘The very thing, Nellie. Oh, I have been wanting it so!’ 

‘Now, dear old Ned, we are going to move you. But I see 
Mr. Ellison’s carriage here. He has been before us.’ 

‘Not Mr. Ellison, dear, but Dr. Percival, who, by a most fortu- 
nate accident, was attending my patient and had come to seek me.’ 

‘ And the doctor will help us, will he not?’ 

* He will certainly, if you will allow him to place himself under 
your guidance,’ said I. 

‘Sir, I thank you,’ replied Nellie. ‘We will lift poor Ned 
now into this van. Where are you hurt, dear, that we may not 
hurt you more ?’ 

‘ All over, Nellie, all over. I know you will take me gently.’ 

And well she marshalled her forces. There were altogether 
seven of us. One stood at the horses’ heads to prevent a move- 
ment, one lighted the way, and the rest of us gently lifted poor 
Ned on to the mattress. He bore the operation without a groan, 
although it must indeed have been a further dose of agony. I 
implored him to allow me to go home with him and see to his 
injuries, but he would not hear of it. 

‘Come to me as soon as you have finished with the dear girl 
whose life is precious to so many. Do not neglect her for a single 
moment. I place her in your hands, Percival. You have the 
case—be off, sir, this very moment. Nellie is a nurse and doctor 
all in one, and I shall be safe with her till you come.’ 
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The wise Nellie said: ‘ Oh, doctor! it does seem selfish, but come 
as soon as you can; do come! for I feel myself thoroughly help- 
less in such a sad case.’ 

What could Ido? I was divided between the two, and I felt 
that Effie Ellison had the prior right to my poor services. Never- 
theless, as we went rapidly back to the Cedars, my heart and 
thoughts were with Nellie and her brother. 

On reaching the Ellisons I found the son had returned by a 
hired conveyance. He had found Willoughby’s man pacing up 
and down in great distress at having lost me, and had ‘ guessed 
the nature of the joke,’ as he said, and had sent Reeve home, at 
which I was heartily glad. 

I found poor Effie in a very sad state. The limb was much 
swollen and discoloured, and the necessary operation was tiresome 
and most painful. I would fain have waited for further assistance, 
but the urgent nature of the case admitted of no delay. 

In a very short space of time the skill of the most eminent 
surgeon in the country was secured, and together with the family 
we watched through hours of great anxiety. In the advanced 
morning, however, we resolved to snatch a flying visit to Romsey. 
We found him fearfully injured—a fractured arm, a fractured rib, 
and internal injuries. 

I was glad of the very able assistance that was now at hand. 
His case appeared desperate, and when we had done all, we could 
only shake our heads in ominous silence. 

We returned to the Cedars. Our patient’s life here hung upon 
a very thread; but my distinguished colleague was pleased to 
compliment me on my prompt and energetic action in the matter, 
saying that if the lady lived it would be through me. 

My next care was to telegraph to my partner, and for ten days 
and nights I watched by the bedside of Effie Ellison, only varied 
by hasty runs over to Romsey. At the expiration of that time 
Effie, though still very weak, was out of danger, and I was free 
to attend my medical friend. 

And Nellie and I have attended him, and together have 
managed to conduct his rather large practice, for the last six 
months. I have visited the Cedars daily, and Effie is now quite 
well, and Captain Willoughby, who is constantly there and brim- 
ming over with gratitude to myself, declares he will soon take her 
into his own keeping, and that he will have no more glass-breaking 
if he can help it. 

They can all now afford to have a good laugh at the expense 
of myself, the Shreeve, and the Reeve, and when one goes out the 
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other will shout, ‘Beware of greys!’ But nothing can exceed 
the grateful hospitality of the people, and I am as a son in the 
house. 

But how shall I speak of my other patient? He still lives in 
his pretty home, a hopeless wreck. I have changed partners and 
taken the invalid, and Nellie is my assistant. No wonder her 
brother should say I'll wait for Nellie. I could be content to wait, 
and wait, and wait for Nellie! She makes home beautiful, and 
her brother, even with all his sad afflictions, cheerful. Her home 
is the best ordered home in the kingdom, and of course I love 
Nellie with all my heart; and, what is better, Nellie loves me— 
and what is better still, Nellie is mine. She does not bring me 
much wealth, but I am as rich in having such a jewel as ‘ fifty 
seas if all their sands were pearls, their waters nectar, and their 
rocks fine gold.’ 

J. 


Cc. R. 
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‘ My dear fellow, it is no use your trying to escape your fate. It 
is fixed. Mark my words, Inez Argent will be your wife before 
another six months have come and gone.’ 

I laughed when Harry Archer said this, and thought of two 
pretty blue eyes and a round, rosy, smiling face far away in a little 
country town. 

‘No, no,’ I replied, with a decided shake of the head, ‘ Inez 
will marry a rich man. Besides, speaking candidly, she is not the 
sort of woman I admire.’ 

‘She is not the sort of woman whose fascination you could 
resist, Bert. She admires you. That is enough. Her eyes will 
do the rest.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean, Harry?’ I asked perplexedly. 

‘Nothing,’ and he smiled mysteriously. ‘Wait until you 
know more of Inez than at present. I pride myself on my power 
of reading character in faces. You will not be able to resist 
loving Inez Argent, set yourself against her as you will.’ 

‘ But,’ I remonstrated, ‘ my affections are already engaged.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense! At all events, if they are you will soon 
forget it. I tell you, Bert, it is Fate. I can read it in Inez 
Argent’s eyes. You must and will marry her.’ 

I had seen very little of Inez when Harry spoke thus to me. 
When next I saw her I took more notice of her than I had done 
previously. She was staying with her cousins, the Argents of 
Newton, for a few weeks, and I also was on a visit tothem. Jack 
Argent and I had been great college chums, and regularly once a 
year I went to Newton to do a little shooting in the well-stocked 

Newton preserves. There were other visitors in the house besides 
Tnez and myself, Harry Archer being one of them. Why he 
should have spoken as he did about Inez—connecting her name 
with mine in that manner—I could not understand. I had never 
spoken of her to him, and I certainly had taken very little notice 
of her. If anything, I had rather slighted her, and singled out 
the youngest daughter of my host, Jack’s sister, for especial 
attention. 

After Harry’s remarks, however, I resolved to know more of 
Inez. I prided myself on my power of resisting fascination in 
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women. My heart was (so I thought) so wholly and thoroughly 
given to a certain country lassie that no other woman in the 
world could have any attraction for me. 

At first sight I had not considered Inez beautiful—rather the 
other way, in fact. She seemed to me ‘all eyes.” But when I 
came to know her better, to watch her closely, to see her flushed 
and excited, and all life and animation, I altered my opinion. 

I shall never forget that night on which the full force of her 
beauty took possession of me. She was half reclining on a couch 
of old gold brocade. Her dress was of crimson plush, cut low and 
revealing her exquisite neck and arms. Her hair, which was of a 
soft golden brown, was coiled high on her prettily poised head, and 
two diamond stars were placed just above the centre of her 
forehead. Her face was flushed with the daintiest of coral pink 
tints, and her eyes sparkled like twin stars. They were really 
violet eyes; but by night, veiled by their long jetty lashes, they 
seemed almost black. One fault only could I find, and that was 
that her mouth was a trifle large. Still that fault—if fault it 
could possibly be—was redeemed by the whiteness and regularity 
of her teeth. 

I stood as it were spellbound before her. Could it be possible 
I had been in the same house as this divine creature for four 
whole days and failed to acknowledge her beauty? She must 
have read my admiration in my face; for raising her eyes she 
smiled. 

‘Well, Mr. Meredith,’ she said in a curiously low yet dreamy 
voice, ‘ you don’t mean to say you are actually coming to talk to 
me. I don’t think you have addressed more than a dozen words, and 
those of the most ordinary kind, to me since you have been here.’ 

The corner of the room in which we then were was deserted 
by the rest of the company. Jack Argent had brought out a 
whole heap of photographs—views of foreign countries, portraits 
of notabilities, &c.—and was entertaining a bevy of ladies and 
gentlemen at a table by the window with graphic descriptions of 
places he had visited and people he had met during a long tour 
from which he had only recently returned. 

I dropped down on the sofa beside Inez Argent. 

‘I think I must have been in a dream ever since I have been 
here,’ I answered softly. ‘I am wide awake enough now, though, 
and I humbly apologise if I have treated you with what might 
have seemed studied neglect.’ 

‘Oh no!’ and she smiled and began languidly fanning herself. 
‘I did not think you neglectful. I know, of course, there are so 
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many other ladies in the house; I could not expect any attention 
to be paid to a poor cousin like me. But, Mr. Meredith,’ and she 
touched my arm gently, ‘you cannot tell how grateful I am that 
you have come to talk to me now. I am very unhappy.’ 

‘Unhappy! You!’ and I drew a little nearer to her. ‘Is it 
possible ? ’ 

‘It is. My life has never been very happy. And now,’ here 
her voice became tremulous, ‘I am in great distress. I should 
like to ask your advice. I cannot appeal to my uncle yet. Will 
you help me?’ 

The man who could have resisted the pathetic appeal in those 
glorious eyes, and in those gentle, tremulous tones, would truly 
have had a heart of adamant. 

‘IT will help you if I can, certainly,’ I replied. ‘I shall only be 
too pleased to do anything in my power for one who is so beautiful.’ 

She brightened up wonderfully at that compliment, and cer- 
tainly looked anything but unhappy as, acting on her suggestion, 
we went out on to the terrace together. This terrace ran along 
the whole side of the house, and the drawing-room windows 
opened on to it. 

Ah! how swiftly I forgot all about Elsie Maybrick, my little 
country lassie! This magnificent woman by my side was a woman 
whom a man might be proud to love, and to be loved by. Elsie’s 
blue eyes were nowhere compared to those deep violet ones, that 
filled me with such a strange tremor when they were fixed on 
mine. 

‘Why is it you are unhappy ?’ I asked, as we stood there by 
the balustrade looking out on the moonlit scene below. 

It was a glorious night. The air was warm, the wind hushed, 
and far away in the distance we could hear a nightingale singing, 
while overhead the stars were shining brilliantly, and the full 
moon sailed majestically along amid a few silver-crested cloudlets. 

‘ Because I have to-day heard that I must soon—within a week, 
in fact—leave this house and go home.’ 

I had heard Inez was a ‘poor cousin’; but it now struck me 
that, in addition to being poor, she had an unhappyhome. There 
was no mistaking the accent of regret she placed on that word 
* home.’ 

‘Do not go so soon,’ I implored. ‘Only another week! It 
surely cannot be that you are obliged to go.’ 

‘Yes, I am obliged to go. I know I cannot live here always. 
The sooner I go the better. Mr. Meredith,’ she continued, laying 
her hand on my arm and raising those lovely eyes again to mine, 
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‘you will think it strange I should make a confidant of you, but 
I feel I can trust you. I have been brought up chiefly by my 
godmother. She is an eccentric, but very clever, old lady, and 
until just before I came here we got on very well together. Then 
she offended me about something, and in a pet I told her that 
rather than live with her again I would go out into the world and 
earn my own living. This morning I had a letter from her. She 
has taken me at my word. She bids me now go out into the 
world and earn my living, or else go back to my own home. She 
will not support me any longer, she declares. What am I to do? 
How can I earn my living? Ihave not had an over-and-above 
good education. Only on one subject do I consider myself an 
adept. I am not fit to become a governess. There seems no 
alternative but to go home, and oh,’ she cried, the tears rising in 
her eyes, ‘ I would rather do anything than that!’ 

‘Do you not think you eould be happy at home, then?’ I 
asked, scarcely knowing what to say. 

‘Happy! Ob, you do not know. How should you? My 
mother is a woman of the world. Her whole soul is bound up in 
a round of festivities and amusements of every description. She 
and I have nothing in common. Apart from that, however, is the 
fact of her having recently married a man whom [ hate. I loved 
my father dearly,’ she added with much emotion. ‘Do you think 
I could go back home and see a man I hate in his place? I will 
not go. But yet, what am I to do?’ she asked despairingly ; 
‘my godmother refuses to have me back, and I am not fit to 
become a governess.’ 

‘Why can you not stay here? Your uncle is very kind, andI 
feel sure he would not mind having you,’ I replied. 

She shook her head. 

‘I would not stay even if he would have me,’ she answered 
steadily. ‘No! I must go home, I suppose, until at all events I 
can get something to do. I knowI shall not be able to stay at 
home long. I am a veritable Cinderella. My sisters would be 
afraid I should steal their Prince. It makes me very unhappy.’ 

‘Your godmother might perhaps be induced to be reconciled,’ 
I suggested. 

‘I would not ask her to be,’ she replied quickly; ¢ besides, I 
know her well enough to know she will never alter her mind when 
once it is made up.’ 

We stayed out there on the terrace talking for some time, and 
before we went in I had extracted a promise from her that she 
would not leave Newton for at least another three weeks. I had 
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come for a month, and I begged her to stay as long as I was there. 
With a little demur she promised she would, and promised also 
she would not tell her uncle of her godmother’s refusal to have 
her back again, until just before she left. 

Long before those three weeks had passed I knew my fate was 
fixed. Iwas in love with Inez Argent. I wrote to Elsie a most 
fatherly letter, telling her I did not think it wise we should 
continue writing to each other, but I hoped we should always be 
friends. She never answered it. I felt rather like a scoundrel. 
I knew she loved me, and though I had made no mention of 
marriage, I had given her to understand that I cared for her, very 
plainly. And so undoubtedly I had cared for her until Inez crossed 
my path, and with her beauty and fascination drove all thoughts 
of every other woman I had known completely out of my head. 

I could not endure the thought of Inez being unhappy, or 
having to go out into the world and earn her living. Iwas madly, 
passionately in love, and on that last evening at Newton I asked 
her if she would become my wife. 

She did not speak; she merely raised her eyes, and gently 
slipped her hand into mine. I forget all I said now. I only 
know I thought I was the most enviable man in the whole world 
to have gained so beautiful a woman to be my wife. 

I think rather differently about the matter now, but then I did 
not know all. 

Harry Archer smiled when I told him. THe said he had seen 
plainly enough what was coming, and hoped with all his heart I 
should be happy. He rather spoke as though he doubted whether 
I should be. 

‘You are quite sure, aren’t you, Bert, that you are really in 
love with her?’ he said earnestly. 

‘Certainly,’ I replied with a laugh. ‘Why, Harry, I’m the 
happiest fellow in Christendom, and the luckiest. It isn’t as 
though I was rich, you know,’ I added. ‘I’m not such a great 
catch myself.’ 

‘H’m,’ and he stroked his moustache reflectively. ‘Don’t 
know so much about that. If you come in for the Linsfarne 
property you'll have a tidy little income and a mansion in the 
bargain of which any woman might be proud to be queen.’ 

‘If I come in for it! I tell you, Harry, I do not want to come 
in for it. I hope little Freddy Burt Will live to enjoy the wealth 
his father accumulated for him.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope he will.’ 

With that Harry walked away. Something in his manner 
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mystified me. I felt sure he distrusted Inez. Why, I could not, 


conceive. Surely it was not such a very strange circumstance 
that she should have fallen in love with me. I had told her 
plainly my circumstances. I had six hundred a year, and my 
income was derived chiefly from property left me by an uncle. 
But there was also just a chance of my one day becoming a rich 
man. If little Freddy Burt died before attaining the age of 
twenty-one the Linsfarne estate and the fortune accumulated for 
Freddy became mine. 

Freddy was nine years old, and apparently strong, but he 
came of a delicate family. I sincerely hoped he would live, 
but when I told Inez about him she said but little. 

‘I am only interested in you, dear,’ she said at length. ‘ Talk 
to me about yourself.’ 

We did not think it necessary to have a long courtship. Inez’s 
friends had no objection to a speedy marriage. They seemed, to 
my surprise, rather glad to get rid of her. Thus it was that within 
six months we became man and wife. 

After the honeymoon I took my wife to see my mother and 
sister, who had but just returned from a long stay in the Riviera 
for the benefit of my mother’s health. We always called my 
sister Ethel ‘ Baby,’ because she was the youngest, and the especial 
pet of the family. To my great surprise Inez, who had found 
great favour in everyone else’s eyes, was not favourably regarded 
by Baby. 

‘I don’t like her, Bert,’ she asserted stoutly. ‘I think she’s 
got the horridest, wickedest eyes I ever saw. I can’t think 
what you married her for. She isn’t half as pretty as Elsie 
Maybrick.’ 

‘She is a thousand times lovelier,’ I retorted hotly. ‘Baby, 
how dare you speak against my wife!’ 

‘I dare do anything,’ was the audacious reply of this young 
minx of fourteen. ‘I dare tell you, Bert, that you’re an old 
stupid to have married her, and I’m not going to make a fuss of 
her if everybody else does.’ 

‘Baby, you'll repent this!’ I exclaimed angrily. 

‘No, I shan’t, but you will. Oh, she isn’t the woman you think 
her. She’s downright wicked, only it hasn’t all come out yet.’ 

Baby had mortally offended me—so mortally that when Inez 


and I had settled down comfortably in our pretty home within - 


sight and sound of the sea, I would not, as I had promised, invite 
her to come and stay with us. 
Inez and I were inseparable, 
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When Harry Archer came down to our sanctum for a few days, 
I fully expected he would chaff me considerably on my devotion 
to my wife. But to my astonishment he said nothing. Only it 
seemed to me he was grave and quiet to what he was formerly. 

‘You ought to marry, Harry,’ I said one day when for a 
wonder we two were in the garden for a few minutes without 
Inez. 

He turned and looked at me critically. 

‘ Bert,’ he said, ‘ tell me the truth—are you happy ?’ 

‘Happy?’ and I looked at him in wonder. ‘ Why, having 
seen us together, can you doubt my happiness? I could not live 
without Inez.’ 

‘I don’t think you could,’ he replied slowly. ‘ But, I'll tell you 
this, Bert; J never saw a fellow so changed in all my life as you 
are.’ 

‘Changed, Harry?’ I ejaculated. ‘In what way ?’ 

‘Ah!’ and he sighed; ‘in a great many ways. You area 
dreamy, doting, soft-headed idiot at the present time, asking your 
pardon for thus speaking plainly. You were never very strong of 
will, You had never much antagonistic power in you, but you 
had a little. Now you have none at all. You are your wife’s 
slave. You are under her influence. I tell you that if she bade 
you kill me,’ he added firmly, ‘she has it in her to compel you to 
do it.’ 

‘Good heavens, Harry! What are you saying?’ I drew my- 
self up and sternly confronted him. 

‘The truth, Bert, and nothing but the truth. Look here, my 
friend,’ he added, speaking in a low but impressive voice; ‘ Inez 
once tried her powers on me, and failed completely. Take care; 
she did not marry you for nothing. She had an object in view. 
She is taking the preliminary steps towards accomplishing that 
object now. Bert, I warn you. Resist her, resist her!’ 

With that he turned away, and, not wishing to quarrel with 
him, though I deeply resented all he had said, I went indoors. 

Inez was sitting by the window in a lounge chair. I drew 
another similar chair to her side and sat down. How beautiful 
she was! How could Harry say such cruel things fof her? 
Besides, what did he mean by his mysterious allusions to her 
power overme? Was I too obedient to her slightest wish? Did 
I never exercise my own will? Did I never act independently ? 
Was I always influenced by her opinion? I began to think this 
was so. Yet, why should it not be? She was aZclever woman. 
I had never pretended to be a very brilliant man. I was her 
x2 
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inferior intellectually ; I felt it, and I owned it. Surely, then, it 
was right I should do as she commanded. Somehow or other it 
seemed to me I could not do otherwise. I loved her devotedly ; 
it was a pleasure to obey her slightest wish. 

One day, after Harry had gone, I was lying on the couch in our 
pretty little drawing-room. I had not been at all well for some 
time. Iwas weak and languid. I refused to have a doctor. I de- 
clared it could only be‘the hot weather which was so affecting me. 

Inez came in, and kneeling down by the side of the couch she 
put her hand in mine. She began to talk. Her voice was soft 
and dreamy. When she spoke in these peculiar, monotonous, yet 
very soothing tones, she always looked straight at me with those 
magnificent eyes of hers. And the result was always the same. 
I grew dazed and bewildered. I seemed to have no power left in 
me. I could not take my eyes from hers. I was, as it were,‘ forced 
to look at her. 

Three days later she came to me with a letter. I opened it, 
wondering why Mr. Hardy, Freddy Burt’s guardian, should have 
written tome. Tomy surprise Mr. Hardy stated that ‘in accord- 
ance with my invitation, he would be very pleased to bring little 
Freddy to see me and stay a few days.’ 

‘What on earth. does he mean?’ I asked, blankly looking at 
Inez. ‘In accordance with my invitation! Why, J most assuredly 
never invited him to bring Freddy here.’ 

Inez laughed. 

‘You did, Bert,’ she said firmly. ‘ Why, you wrote two letters, 
because the first wasn’t a very good one, and I believe I could 
show you the one you didn’t send in your desk.’ 

‘Impossible!’ I ejaculated. ‘I tell you, Inez, I never wrote 
to Mr. Hardy. I wouldn’t have little Freddy here for worlds. 
Why, supposing anything was to happen to him while he was here, 
what would people say,? You must know, my dear, as I’ve often 
told you, little Freddy stands between me and a fortune. I don’t | 
want the fortune; I have enough for us both to live comfortably 
on as it is. I hope little Freddy will live to enjoy his property.’ f 





Inez looked at me with surprise. I was, to tell the truth, 
surprised at myself. I firmly believe I had never spoken so 
authoritatively since our marriage, but now I reiterated my 
resolve that Freddy should not come. 

Inez went straight to my desk, and handed mea letter. Iwas 
staggered. Was_my memory failing me utterly or what? There 
was a letter in my own handwriting begging Mr. Hardy to bring 
dear little Freddy to“see us and stay alfew days. } 
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‘ Inez,’ I gasped bewilderedly, ‘I couldn’t positively have written 
it. I haven’t the slightest remembrance of it.’ 

‘My dear Bert, you certainly did write it. Why, whatever is 
the matter with you that you cannot remember having written 
that letter? Don’t you remember you were not very well, and 
had been lying down, when I came and cheered you up a little 
by talking to you. Then you said you would like to see Freddy— 
this little fellow of six who stood between you and Linsfarne Hall ? 
So you wrote this first; then you wrote another letter, and I 
posted it.’ 

I shook my head, and passed my hand over my brow per- 
plexedly. I could not remember having written that letter. 
Yet undoubtedly I had written it. What could be the matter 
with me? Was this lassitude and lethargic state in which I had 
found myself lately to result in some brain disease or what? It 
was a very serious matter. Evidently I had invited Mr. Hardy 
to bring little Freddy to stay with me, yet I could not for the life 
of me recall the fact of having written to him. My head was in 
a confused, muddled state. I could not think clearly about any- 
thing. How was it all going to end? If I lost my reason—and 
losing my memory appeared to me to be the first sign of that— 
what would become of Inez? It would be her death. My 
beautiful wife! I did not believe she could exist without me, 
any more than I felt I could without her. 

We talked it over, or, at all events, Inez told me what I must 
do. I must not let Mr. Hardy know I had forgotten the invita- 
tion and did not wish him to bring Freddy. Freddy must come, 
and we would take great care of him. 

Freddy came. Mr. Hardy brought him and stayed three 
days; then, at the urgent request of Inez, he left Freddy behind 
him to stay yet another three or four days, when we would see 
him safely home to his guardian’s again. It was only an hour’s 
ride in the train, but had it been only five minutes I would not 
have let him go alone, so anxious was I he should come to no 
harm ifI could help it. 

I was very nervous at his being left behind. But Inez’s wish 
was law. She would have him stay, and he stayed. 

He was a pretty little fellow with a small round face and grey 
eyes. He had a lovely skin, clear, creamy, transparent, and a 
well-shaped head. I hoped great things of Freddy in the future. 
I believed he would develop into a clever man. His father had 
been a good friend to me. He had, in fact, educated me. He 
had also taken me abroad with him for a long time. Then, to 
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the surprise of everyone, he married late in life a young and 
delicate woman, who died in giving birth to Freddy. 

When Freddy was four years old his father died. If he lived 
to be one-and-twenty he would inherit the whole of the Linsfarne 
property ; if he died before attaining that age, I inherited every- 
thing. 

I said only the truth when I said I hoped he would live. 
Linsfarne was a magnificent estate, but I had no inordinate desire 
to possess it. I was never very ambitious. Great wealth, it 
seemed to me, often brought great worry and bother, and I hated 
worry. I always preferred taking things easily, and living on in 
a quiet, unostentatious manner. Not so Inez. Grandeur and state 
were to her, I had found to my surprise, a very great deal. She 
revelled in fine clothes, gorgeous dresses, and lovely things of 
every description. She was ambitious, very. I was not. 

I think Mr. Hardy’s coming did me good. I felt decidedly 
brighter and better. After he had gone, however, Inez was so 
constantly bringing to light most outlandish things which she 
declared I had done, and which in‘ many instances she abso- 
lutely proved to me I had done, that I grew moodish and low- 
spirited. My memory was going fast. I could not remember 
having done these strange things. It was really very serious. 

On the afternoon preceding that on which we had arranged to 
take Freddy home, Inez would insist on taking the boy down to 
the seashore. It was a sultry day, and ominous clouds were 
gathering overhead. I felt sure we were going to have a thunder- 
storm. Inez laughed. At all events she should go with Freddy, 
and I must and should come too. Very reluctantly I yielded to 
her command, and we started out. 

We walked down to the shore. Inez sat down on the beach 
beside me, and Freddy played about on the sand. The tide was 
low, and there was a good wide stretch of sand just in front of us, 
and a little to the left some rocks. I closed my eyes and fell into 
a dreamy doze, when I was awakened by a startled cry from 
Inez. I roused myself and jumped up. 

Freddy had climbed up the cliff as far as some caves, which, 
report said, had once been used by smugglers. Evidently he could 
not get down again by himself, or he was afraid to attempt it, for 
he stood at the entrance to one of the largest caves and screamed : 

‘Auntie’ (he always called Inez thus), ‘do come up. It’s 
lovely. I can’t come down again by myself. You'll have to come 
and help me.’ 

His voice sounded very thin and shrill, and he looked a very 
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tiny little fellow up there alone among the rocks. I was a good 
climber, and a little further along there was a pathway up the 
cliff by which Inez could get up easily. 

I therefore climbed up to Freddy from where we were just 
below him, and Inez took the path. 

He seemed very much to relish the idea of having made us 
come after him, and together we explored the caves. They were 
small and narrow, and very close. I suggested we should get ou 
of them, and home as quickly as possible. 

The sky was now inky black. I looked at Inez. She was very 
pale, and appeared agitated. Freddy begged to be allowed to 
remain in the cave until the storm—which was evidently close at 
hand—was over. He Joved the thunder, he declared. He was 
not afraid. 

The rain began to fall. We all three stood just within the 
largest cave and watched it as it fell, literally speaking, in sheets. 
Had we been down on the shore, we should have been drenched 
in no time. 

Inez and I sat down on the rocky floor, and Freddy stood still 
at the entrance of the cave. Inez placed her arm round my neck, 
and laid her cheek to mine, holding my left hand tightly in her 
own. Then she drew herself back a little and fixed her eyes on 
mine. 

‘Inez! Don’t!’ I entreated, for that strange feeling of utter 
subservience to her will was stealing over me. 

She did not move. Still she looked into my eyes with that 
fixed burning glance that seemed to look into my very soul. I 
had no power to take my eyes from hers. The fascination was 
intense. 

Presently, as she knelt before me holding both my hands in 
hers, she bade me, in a low, dreamy voice, look at Freddy. I 
followed the direction of her eyes. 

The boy was sitting on the edge of the thin ledge of rock 
outside the caves, dangling his feet over the precipice—for from 
that spot the rock was almost perpendicular right down to the 
beach below. 

I tried to call out to warn him, but no words would come. 

Inez was once more before me. I could say or do nothing. I 
could only gaze into her eyes with that awful sense of fascination 
which took all will-power from me. 

Presently I felt—as she looked at me—a horrible desire 
enter into my mind to steal softly behind Freddy. One slight 
push from behind would send him over the cliff. He, and he 
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alone, stood between Linsfarne and me. How quickly it could 
be accomplished! No one would know but what he had fallen 
over. Who could prove it were otherwise? Who could prove 
I had touched him intending he should start, fall forward, and be 
killed ? 

It was a very lonely part of the shore. No one had been 
about when he ascended to the caves, to our knowledge. It was 
such a very likely thing for a venturesome boy like him to do 
—to climb up to the caves and then turn giddy and fall back- 
ward ! 

We could go home in great (apparent) distress, and say we 
had lost him He had run away from us. Then we could make 
a great fuss about his disappearance—get people to help us search 
—and by-and-by they would come across his dead body at the 
foot of the cliff. Linsfarne would be mine, and, whatever might 
be said, no one could prove—even if they saw me touch him 
(which from the beach they could not, unless we were watched 
through a powerful glass), no one could prove I meant him to 
fall. 

I saw him sitting there. He was humming some popular 
air and kicking his legs against the rock. His back was to- 
wards us. 

Inez bade me rise, and, like one in a dream, I obeyed her. 
She then, still holding my hands, walked backward with me 
to the mouth of the cave. She stopped there a moment and 
kissed me. 

‘You must and shall do it,’ she whispered emphatically, 
‘ Linsfarne shall be ours. I will have it so. Yours shall be the 
hand that takes the obstacle from our path. You shall do it.’ 

The rain had ceased, but an ominous darkness was coming 
swiftly over the sea and shore. The heavens were still black as 
night, and great masses of heavy clouds lay piled together in the 
west. 

‘You shall and will do it,’ murmured Inez again, and she 
released my hands. 

I took a step forward. She was by my side. It was as 
though some evil spirit had entered into me and was compelling 
me to obey. 

I stretched out my hand. Freddy was still humming, and 
kicking his legs vigorously against the rock. I laid my hand heavily 
on his shoulder. He started and looked round. 

‘Over!’ cried Inez excitedly, ‘ Quick! I command it,’ 

I gave a push—when 
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Oh God! what was it? A dazzling, blinding lightning flash 
that seemed to wrap us all three in a glare of fire. I fell back- 
ward with a loud cry and a crashing deafening peal of thunder 
reverberated among the rocks. 

When I opened my eyes my first thought was for Freddy. 

He was standing unharmed by my side, his face ashen, and 
tears flowing down his cheeks. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ I muttered homie, 4 you are not hurt, 
Freddy ?’ 

* No, uncle,’ he sobbed; ‘only you did frighten me so when 
you gave me that nasty push. I almost fell, only I’d got hold of 
those two little bits of rock tight with my hands, and they saved 
me. Then, when that flash came, I scrambled up here again. 
Look!’ he added, pointing to the right of me, ‘Poor auntie’s 
tumbled down.’ 

I looked and gave a cry of horror. 

Inez had been struck by the lightning, She was dead. I 
realised the truth ina moment. She was wearing a bright steel 
waistband. It had acted as a conductor, She had been killed 
instantaneously. 

I threw myself down by her side and wept long and bitterly, 
unheeding the rain which now came down in torrents, and re- 
membering nothing but that my beautiful wife would never look 
at or speak to me again. I had idolised her—worshipped her. 
And now she was dead—dead! I waited until the violence of the 
storm had passed. I carried her dead body into the cave; and 
then, taking Freddy’s hand, we began the descent to the shore 
and made for home, seeking help. 

It was two months later. My mother and ‘ Baby’ were still 
with me and doing their utmost to rouse me from the state of 
apathy into which I had fallen since the death of my wife. I 
was sitting in the curtained recess of a side bay-window in the 
drawing-room one afternoon when Baby entered, followed by my 
mother. I could see them, and, of course, hear all they said. 
Baby was holding a manuscript-book in her hand. Opening this, 
she proceeded to read from it. 

‘ You know, mother,’ she said by way of preliminary, ‘I always 
said she was wicked, and would lead him on to bad things, and 
now I’m going to prove it to you. Hereis her diary, and I’ll read 
you a part of it.’ 

Whose diary? I wondered. However, I might as well sit 
where J was and listen. 
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‘ Now listen, mother,’ continued Baby. She then very clearly 
and distinctly read as follows: 

‘I am accomplishing my object almost beyond my most ardent 
hopes. J did not think I possessed such complete power over 
him. I can and do rule him completely. I compel him to obey 
me. When he is under my magnetic influence he is like a child 
in my hands. I have not studied and studied, and practised my 
powers on him all for no purpose. I know I possess magnetic 
force of a very powerful nature. It is born in me, and he is a 
wonderfully good subject to work upon. Under my influence he 
can and does do things he would never dream of doing by him- 
self. When my god-mother first found out my powers, and 
herself gave me the first instructions in using them, she little 
thought to what ultimate purpose I should put them. I have 
set my heart on being mistress of Linsfarne. Those estates shall 
be ours within another month. That child—that obstacle—shall 
come here. He shall never go home alive. I will compel my 
husband to be the means of causing his death. I must think out 
some plan. It will require a deal of plotting, perhaps—but it 
shall be done. I have found out Ican make my thoughts become 
his thoughts. If I will with all my power he shall do a thing, 
he does it. He cannot help himself. He is a tool in my hands. 
He shall himself clear for me the way to Linsfarne. Love! 


Pshaw! Would I have married him had there been no Linsfarne ~ 


in the distance? No! A thousand times no! I knew directly 
I saw him I could rule him completely. My eyes shall make my 
fortune—my eyes and my indomitable will combined. I will be 
mistress of Linsfarne, even if I commit murder myself for it. 
But there will be no need for that. Bert shall clear little 
Freddy from my path.’ 

I had been listening intently for some moments before the 
truth dawned upon me. 

This was the diary of my wife. 

Inez had written what ‘ Baby’ was reading. I listened, and 
the perspiration came out in great beads on my brow. What did 
it all mean? Ah, how plainly I could see ‘now how she had 
influenced me, how that that day in the cave it had seemed to me 
it was she who was rousing: those horrible thoughts in my mind 
with regard to Freddy as he'sat there on the edge of the rock in 
front of us. I was compelled by her superior power of will and 
her magnetic force to obey her when she willed I should touch 
that boy. 
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I waited to hear no more, but came out from behind the cur- 
tain and took possession of the diary. Baby had found it among 
some other books in a box, and triumphantly asserted she had read 
it all through. I afterwards searched the box, and found among 
its contents several abstruse works on magnetism. My wife had 
evidently studied to make use to the full of the mysterious powers 
with which Nature had endowed her. 

When, some few months later, chance led me into the neigh- 
bourhood where her god-mother resided, I called on the old lady, 
and, in the course of the conversation, stated my belief that my 
wife had magnetic powers of great force. 

‘You are quite right,’ was her reply, ‘Inez was very strange. 
To tell the truth I was afraid of her, and that was really why I 
refused to have her back to live with me. I admit that at one 
time we studied magnetism together, but I found it soon wisest 
to give it up. The little unpleasantness which rose between us 
‘was due solely to her insisting on practising her arts on a servant 
I then had in the house. She would send this girl to sleep in the 
midst of her work, and cause her to do such outrageous things 
that I began to think she might someday try her powers on me. 
I did not relish the idea of that at all. Her father was a peculiar 
man, much given to studying occult sciences. Inez, undoubtedly, 
had inherited her power and her strange tastes from him. If he 
had lived I doubt not but that she would, one of these days, have 
become a remarkable woman. As it is, however, now, poor thing, 
she.is dead and gone, we won’t say any evil of her. She met with 
a most horrible death.’ 

‘It was truly horrible,’ I assented. ‘It isa shock which I shall 
never get over.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t know,’ and the old lady smiled. ‘Time heals 
sorrow. You are young. I, for one, don’t believe in brooding 
over what can’t be helped. Take my advice, Mr. Meredith, get 
married again. I tell you, candidly, from what I have seen of 
you, I don’t believe you ever were in love with Inez. She fas- 
cinated you. She meant to win you. And she had, it strikes 
me, a vast amount of influence over you. I don’t know that I 
saw you together more than half-a-dozen times after you were 
married, but I am pretty cute. Inez had a hold on you, and you 
had no power to resist her.’ 

To this I could say nothing. I knew perfectly, well it was true. 
Sometimes, now, I find myself pondering over the affection I once 
felt for Elsie Maybrick, and the passion I felt for Inez. 

Elsie is still unmarried. I am not at all sure but what she 
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may become Mrs. Meredith even now. As for dear little Freddy 
Burt, he is a fine strong young man of two and twenty with every 
prospect of a long life before him. I went over the Linsfarne 
estate with him only the other day. It is, indeed, a magnificent 
heritage. Yet I am not sorry there is no prospect of its ever 
being mine. My one prayer is that he may never know how very 
near I once was to causing his death, and that he may live to let 
me nurse a little son and heir on my knee. 
ANNIE G, HOPKINS, 











Che Ambrella-Wan. 


It was getting late into the night when he left the high road, after 
trudging seven dusty miles along it, and took to the field-path 
which led by a short cut up to the village of Poppletreewick. 
The summer moon glared down from the peak of a cloudless sky, 
and threw a vivid shadow of the man on the grass through which 
he walked. He met a cow or two in the path, and they got up 
sleepily and moved away. Half-way to the village he stopped 
beside a stile and put down his bundle of umbrellas, took off a 
dingy tall white hat, picked a red handkerchief out of its crown 
and wiped his face and head with it. 

‘*Alf-past ten,’ said he, peering at his watch. ‘All abed and 
asleep by this. Doors all made fast and the dogs all turned loose 
—-sich bein’ the hospitable manners o’ these here kentry folk. And 
who’s to tell me how much farther the willage is? Never see sich 
blokes as these kentry yokels—no more notion of what a mile is 
than I have of curing bacon. Poppletreewick was five mile 
away when I left Thorpe, and it’s kept five mile away all the blessed 
journey every time I asked. How am I to know it ain’t five mile 
away yet? Blest if I don’t give it up and turn in.’ 

It wasn’t by any means the first occasion on which Mr. Crusoe 
had passed the night in the open air. On the contrary he was 
an old hand at camping out, and though no longer young, proof 
against rheumatism, no matter how inclement the weather. It 
was clement enough in all conscience on this night. The pre- 
parations for the bivouac were soon made. Opening his private 
umbrella, a cotton gamp of unusual size, very old and patched 
and of a dirty white colour, he stuck it up against the wall, tent 
fashion, and sat down under it, taking his supper of cheese and 
bread out of his knapsack. The drinkables came out of a flat 
glass flask, and imparted an aroma of whisky and water to the 
atmosphere of the tent. A pipe followed the supper, and Mr. 
Crusoe enjoyed it hugely, embracing his long bony knees with his 
hands, like an elderly grasshopper ruminating beneath the shade 
of amushroom. He dozed off once in that posture, and the cutty, 
turning over in his mouth, tipped its hot ashes into his lap and 
woke him up again. Then he let off a great yawn, and stopped 
short in it to listen. Voices at the other side of the wall. 
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‘You know I love you, darling—there’s no need for me to tell 
you that—but in my present circumstances it would be the height 
of madness to go farther—to make any more formal avowal. It 
would ruin me with my father, indeed it would.’ 

Then there followed a sound of whimpering, and the man’s 
voice took up the burden again. 

‘Don’t cry, Madge dear! It makes me so wretched to see you 
in this distress; but what canIdo? IfI married you the guv’nor 
would turn me out of doors neck and crop, and then how could 
I support you? We should have to go on the parish together, for 
I cannot dig, and to beg I am ashamed.’ 

‘But you promised—you promised—you promised !’ wailed the 
girl. ‘Oh, Mr. Tom, I shall drown myself if you don’t wed me— 
I shall—I shall!’ 

‘Oh nonsense, Madge! don’t be a little fool. I love you too 
much to desert you; you know that well enough. And—and if 
anything should happen I'll look after the—the child; you may 
be sure of that, darling.’ ; 

But Madge whimpered still and would not be comforted, 
though Mr. Tom did his best to coo consolation into her unheeding 
ears. 

The umbrella-man was sitting outside his tent, the better toover- 
hear the colloquy at the other side of the wall. The faint perfume 
of a cigar drifted over along with the items of talk, and provoked 
the satiric reflection on Mr. Crusoe’s part that the gent couldn’t 
be so very much upset as he professed if he was able to enjoy his 
cigar and cashier his mistress at one and the same time. 

‘ Ah, yes, jest so! same old song to the same old tune. The 
kentry maiden and the squire’s son. A fresh complexion, a neat 
ankle, and a pretty simper: that’s about all the ingredients 
necessary to make a hash of that girl’s life. A week’s courtin’, 
a month in clover, and then adoo, darlin’, adoo! And the bloke 
smokes a cigar while he says good-bye! Common gingham, that’s 
what he’s made of—nary silk about that umbarella, for all he 
speaks so genteel.’ 

The talk had ceased, and the speakers were retracing their 
steps towards the village. Mr. Crusoe mounted the stile and 
stared after them. 

The girl was dressed in a light print gown, and was of a rather 
shapely figure. Her companion wore knickerbockers and shooting- 
cap, was about her own height, and, so far as Mr. Crusoe could 
make out by the aid of a pair of keen eyes and the vivid moon- 
light, had short curly red hair, Moreover his arm was round the 
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girl’s waist, and he kissed her more than once before they were 
lost to sight down the glimmering expanse of field. After which 
the umbrella-man retired to his cotton canopy and slept hard till 
daybreak. 

The blacksmith was clinking at his first shoe when Mr. Crusoe 
dropped in upon him, slung his parcel of umbrellas on an un- 
occupied anvil, tipped his white scarecrow hat a little farther back 
on his gaunt grizzled head, and began in his high nasal voice and 
cockney twang, 

‘Mawnin’, blacksmith. You're at it early, mate.’ 

The blacksmith cast a surly eye over the stranger, and seeing 
no likelihood of turning a penny by him, didn’t trouble himself 
to return the salutation. 

‘Well, yes, to be sure, as you put it,’ went on the pedlar 
cheerfully, smacking his palms together and warming them alter- 
nately at the furnace, ‘one needs to be up and doin’ nowadays 
pretty early of a mawnin’ if one wants to make any decent kind 
of livelihood. What might be the price o’ coals up in these 
parts? The smith at Thorpe was grumbling terribly about ’em— 
said they were tuppence dearer nor last year.’ 

But the smith of Poppletreewick was not the man to be 
cajoled into a good humour. 

‘ Bob,’ he growled to his lad, ‘ clap that there furnace-door to, 
and set t’ belluses gannin’ agin.’ 

Undisturbed even by the sough and roar of the bellows 
Mr. Crusoe continued his parley with the grumpy blacksmith. 

‘Between you and me, mister, I’ve got somethin’ here that'll 
just about suit ye, and that’s a umbarella sich as you never set 
eyes on yet: do you good only to look at it, mister. Now, don’t 
say as you're not in need of one, ’cos you know as well as I do 
that if there’s one thing a man needs in this life—this wale of 
tears and rain—it’s a reliable umbarella, and to have it ’andy 
when required. Now I’ve gota nice article here that any man 
might be proud and ’appy to walk under, and tho’ it ain’t quite so 
capacious as a cart-wheel it’ll accommodate you and your missis 
and a couple o’ childrén in front, and one little ‘un behind at a 
pinch. Look at that, sir! Feel o’ them ribs! Aha, that’s wire 
for you, that is! Strong asa church roof, mister; and as for the 
gingham, why, you could ‘go a sailin’ on the hocean in it and 
*twouldn’t let in nary a drop o’ water, and so I tell you. Come 
now, you shall have it at your own price. What’s your bid?’ 

‘Get thee out o’ this,’ growled the smith. ‘I’m wantin’ 
neither thee nor tha gamps.’ 
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‘Three and six; you shall have it for three and six, tho’ it's 
flat robbery at the price.’ 

‘If tha doint get along out o’ this it’ll be flat murder shortly ! 
Dom thee and tha gamps; I want no pedlar plaguin’ me at this 
time i t? morn! Git!’ 

‘Three shillin’,’ cried Mr. Crusoe. 

‘Out o’ this !’ bellowed the smith, lifting his hammer threat- 
eningly. 

Calmly shouldering his bundle, the umbrella-pedlar made a 
good retreat, pausing at the door for a parting shot. 

‘Good day, Mister Blacksmith, and the next time as I have 
the misfortin to set eyes on you, if I don’t find you drownded in 
a thundershower all for want o’ the umbarella you was foolish 
enough not to buy, it'll be because you’ve been hanged on the 
gallus at the Queen’s own cost for incivility and using bad langvidge 
to strangers.’ 

With unimpaired cheerfulness Mr. Crusoe marched away up 
the village and began a house to house visitation in pursuit of 
customers for his wares. Long experience on the road had 
inured him against refusals, slights, and all the other uncharita- 
bleness which country housewives are accustomed to mete out to 
pedlars. He was quick-witted, quaint, always ready for gossip, 
primed with the latest news, possessed of an easy effrontery and 
skilled in the humours of womenfolk. But even with these ac- 
complishments it was a tedious and difficult matter to wheedle 
the women into purchasing umbrellas in July with the glass at 
set-fair; nor were parasols more marketable, any more so than 
high-heeled shoes and scent-bottles would have been. 

It was a blazing day, and by noon Mr. Crusoe was as dry and 
dusty as an old limekiln. In the course of four hours’ incessant talk 
and canvassing he had sold only one eighteen-penny ‘ gingham,’and 
had even been forced into pledging himself to mend it for nothing 
for the rest of its natural life as often as he came round that way 
again. Withdrawing into the cool sanded little bar of the one and 
only inn of the village, he proceeded to quench his thirst in gills 
of penny ale, and called for dinner, for which, after its leisurely 
consumption, he contrived, by the exercise of some blarney, not 
only to pay by the barter and exchange of a cheap silk umbrella, 
but to recover out of the transaction a balance of elevenpence 
halfpenny and a glass of spirits, much to his content. Whilst 
sipping the latter he gossipped at great length and with much 
gravity about the latest London fashions in gowns and hats, to 
which oracular utterances his flattered hostess lent a most be- 
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coming attention. By degrees he brought the talk round from 
women’s dresses to women’s names—Christian names—and in- 
quired what was the favourite ‘front name’ in these parts, Sally 
or Betty or what ? 

‘For my own part,’ he added judicially, ‘I like the name 
Madge about as well as any, for a girl. Simple and sweet as a 
daisy. Is that a name as thrives hereabouts, ma’am ?’ 

No, it appeared that it weren’t—leastways she knew of ‘ only 
two wenches chirstened or called by that name—Madge Harker 
and Madge Chapman, and t’ last one dee’d two month back.’ 

‘ Ay, ay ?’ nodded the pedlar sympathetically ; ‘and t’other 
lass, Madge Harker, ain’t she the daughter of —of——’ 

‘ Ay,’ struck in the landlady, ‘ her mother keeps t’ poiist-office 

and has a bit of dairy as well. That’s the lass.’ 
_  Half-an-hour later on his way down the straggling village 
street Mr. Crusoe stopped outside the little toy post-office and 
tried to peer through the distorting medium of the bullseye panes 
into the dim interior of the shop. Not succeeding, he stepped 
inside and was interviewed by the deaf old post-mistress, who 
misconstrued his attempts to sell her an umbrella into a repeated 
request for a pound of candles ; and his refusals of the same, when 
she had unhooked them from the ceiling and wrapped them up 
for him, very naturally puzzled and irritated her. The altercation, 
however, served to bring Madge from an inner room, and Mr. 
Crusoe was at once able to recognise her gown and figure. Set- 
ting his hat on the counter, he leaned on his elbow and dropped 
into a quiet cosy chat with the girl. He found her pretty but 
very listless, and growing ominously thin in the face. It moved 
his pity to see her looking so jaded and anxious, and he felt quite 
a fatherly interest and apprehension for the poor girl springing up 
in his heart. Once or twice he was on the point of speaking out 
and asking her to confide in him and let him counsel or help her 
in her troubles; but discretion kept him back from such a 
hazardous course, and all he could do at that juncture to ex- 
press his friendly sympathy was to lay out a penny in a postage 
stamp and bid Madge an affectionate good-day. 

Unlike lumbago, modesty was not a complaint from which Mr. 
Crusoe suffered much under any circumstances, and there.ore 
when, having blundered on the wrong entrance to the Park, he 
found himself in Squire Trench’s shrubbery instead of in the 
stableyard and servants’ offices, he was not in the least dismayed 
by his mistake—not even when he came plump upon a knot of 
ladies and gentlemen sitting at afternoon tea on the lawn. 
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‘Oh, papa!’ cried a girl of the party, ‘only look! Here’s 
Rip Van Winkle with a white umbrella!’ 

Thus introduced, Mr. Crusoe made a sweeping obeisance to 
the company and came out with Paul Pry’s formula. 

‘I hope I don’t intrude, gentles all, but I’m afraid I do.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Squire genially, ‘I can’t say we altogether 
expected you, you know; but I suppose you're executing a 
strategic movement to the rear of the establishment ?’ . 

‘That is so, sir, but at the same time —casting a business 
eye over the assembly—‘I should be most ’appy to gratify any 
lady desiring to examine my little stock-in-trade here, comprisin’ 
umbarellas of every design and pattern, a select assortment of 
parasols of superior make, and ; 

‘Never mind now,’ interposed the Squire pleasantly. ‘We 
won’t trouble you to open your bundle. And if you'll just go 
round by that door you may tell them that I sent you to get a 
glass of beer for yourself. Good afternoon.’ 

And with another ornamental bow Mr. Crusoe stalked away 
and heard behind him the subdued polite laughter of the ladies, 
and such names as ‘Old Rip’ and ‘ Autolycus’ which he rightly 
guessed had reference to himself; but he minded not a whit, he 
was used to being laughed at, and then the gentlefolk must have 
their little jokes, and the Squire, to be sure, was a real trump. 

He had been on the look-out all day for that ‘ Mr. Tom’ of the 
previous night’s interview, but without coming across the young 
fellow or anyone in the least resembling him in the course of his 
perambulations. There was no young man, either with or without 
red hair, among the Squire’s party on the lawn; and over his beer 
in the Squire’s kitchen, when Mr. Crusoe referred in a casual way 
to ‘Mr. Tom,’ the son of the house, he was taken up short and 
informed that the young master’s name was ‘ Mr. Harry.’ 

It was in the lane leading down to the Rectory that he met his 
man at last. Passing the end of this quiet grassy alley on his way 
back to the village, he caught sight of a young fellow in knicker- 
bockers, with blazing red hair, just entering the Rectory gates, and 
recognised him instantly as Madge Harker’s recalcitrant lover. 
Without a second’s hesitation the pedlar started out to follow him ; 
but as he in his turn opened the great iron gate he was en- 
countered by a pursy choleric gentleman in clerical garb, who 
promptly waved him to begone. 

‘Go away! and shut the gate after you!’ 

But the pedlar stood his ground, and lifted his white hat 
respectfully to ‘the cloth.’ 
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‘Go away,I say! We never buy at the door, and I won’t 
have strange men wandering about my premises! ’ 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but I ain’t such a very strange man 
as all that. And I’ve got my livin’ to make, and p’raps some of 
your maids may be wanting a bit of gingham or what not, and 
I 9 

‘ Will you go away, or must I have the dog out ? And I don’t 
allow any man to demoralise my maid-servants under any pretext 
whatever !’ 

‘Lord save you, J don’t want to demoralise no servants—no, 
nor no rectors either, so I'll wish you a good-night and a better 
temper.’ 

‘Shut that gate after you there!’ shouted the choleric 
gentleman. 

‘Well, you’re a nice sweet-spoken tithe-grabbin’ sort of 
parson, you are,’ growled the pedlar as he slammed the gate. 
‘Why, swelp me, if you ain’t wuss than the blacksmith, for you 
ought to have larnt some charity out o’ your Bible if you had 
none in your blood to begin with.’ 

But in spite of this rebuff Mr. Crusoe was not to be fobbed off 
his purpose. He had made up his mind to see and speak with 
that ‘Mr. Tom,’ and see him he would, if he had to beard the 
Rector in his den. He concluded that the young man was the 
‘reverend party’s’ son, and that conviction did not in any degree 
tend to soften his disgust for the scapegrace who could get a girl 
into trouble and whistle her off at the first prospect of discovery. 

Skirting along the Rectory wall he came to the side of the 
house, where, in a room on the ground floor, a lamp was alight 
and the blind not drawn. He scaled the fence and approached 
the window, to look in. There, sure enough, was the red-haired 
young fellow lounging on a couch, with a book and pipe. The 
pedlar knocked on the glass. 

‘Pst! I say, mister! open the window, will you?’ 

The young man instantly popped the book under the sofa 
and stuffed his pipe behind the sofa-cushion, and then looked 
round to see where the voice had come from. The pedlar knocked 
again. 

‘Open the window. I want a word with you.’ 

Directly the sash was up, Mr. Crusoe popped his hat into the 
room, passed his bundle of umbrellas into the astonished youth’s 
hands and hoisted himself through the casement. 

‘Aha!’ said he knowingly. ‘ Thought it was dada calling, did 
you? Dada can’t stand smoking, and don’t like you reading of 
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novels, eh? But just go on with your pipe, J ain’t so particular 
as dada.’ 

Besides knickerbockers and other sundries the young gentle- 
man was clothed in a pair of spectacles, through which he stared 
his astonishment and indignation at the intruder. 

‘How dare you break into the house in this manner! Go 
away this instant, sir!’ 

‘ Ex-actly what dada said to me a while back in the garding— 
but I’m here for all that, and I want a bit of chat with you, 
partic’lar.’ 

The more Mr. Crusoe looked at the young man’s pasty face 
the more heartily he despised him ; and, in return, the young man 
began to experience a certain uneasiness in the presence of the 
big-boned stranger, who looked him over with such uncompli- 
mentary freedom. 

‘I hope you won’t mind my asking where you were last night, 
about ’alf-past ten ?’ 

‘Why, what the deuce does it——’ 

‘Now, no bad langvidge, mister, 7f you please. Leave that 
to your dada, and answer my queshun politely, as a gent should. 
You won’t? Then I'll ask you another: Are you goin’ to wed 
that there lass, or are you not ?’ 

The young man flushed and paled in an extremity of con- 
sternation. 

‘I—I don’t know what you’re talking about, sir! Are you 
mad or drunk ?’ 

‘Neither, mister, neither. But I’m ashamed of the way 
you're treatin’ that gal. It ain’t often as I’ve either the time or 
the chance to set wrong right, but now as I have dropped across 
the opportunity I’m a-goin’ to freeze to it, and to you, too, 
Mr. Tom.’ 

The pedlar nodded grimly, and Mr. Tom waxed green about 
the gills. 

‘Girl? What girl? And what business have you to interfere 
with——’ 

‘Now, mister, get your cap and come along quiet, or by the 
livin’ Jingo I'll call your dada in and see what he says about the 
matter.’ 

‘But, my good fellow,’ protested the rector’s son, with a 
notable abatement of bluster, ‘I assure you I don’t know what 
you're driving at. I—I’ve injured no girl that—that I can 
remember, I do assure you.’ 

‘No ?’ sneered the pedlar, ‘ P’raps when you see her it’ll jog 
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your memory. Will you come quiet now, or must I take you 
along by the scruft ?’ 

After a moody pause and a glance at his opponent’s muscle 
Mr. Tom elected to ‘ go quiet,’ and got out of the window closely 
followed by his captor. Just before they turned into the village 
street out of Pump Lane, the young man became suddenly 
penetrated by a sense of the outrageousness of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and showing fight, was hauled out of the dust and set 
on his feet again after a couple of rounds with the gaunt 
pedlar, who then welted him twice over the head with the white 
umbrella, by way of punishment and warning. Much broken in 
spirit, Mr. Tom allowed himself to be led away at his captor’s 
discretion. His guilty soul must have shivered like a jelly within 
him when he found himself in old Mrs. Harker’s dairy-yard behind 
the post-office. At the far end of the yard there was a disused 
granary of two storeys, the old pulley and rope, with which the 
sacks were heaved to the upper floor, still dangling, gibbet-like, 
under the eaves. The pedlar handed his man into the lower 
store-room and barred him in, to await his return with the girl 
herself in proper person, whom still Mr. Tom clamorously denied 
all knowledge of. 

‘ Well, we'll see what Madge Harker has tosay tothat. Nice 
sort o’ fellow to be any gal’s lover, ain’t you! And after me 
seein’ of you with these heyes a-walkin’ with her last night, and 
the gal a-weepin’ and prayin’ of you to do right by her and wed 
her, and you, like a snivellin’ hound, refusing because of your 
dada. Why, man, you ain’t fit to be touched with a respectable 
horsewhip, or I’d cut you to ribbons myself and be glad o’ the 
job!’ 

Madge, with a hot face, was toasting cheese for her mother’s 
supper. Mr. Crusoe considerately waited outside the kitchen door 
till the old lady was served, and then called the girl softly, who 
came to the door, spoon in hand, wondering who it could be. 

‘Madge,’ says the pedlar with a complacent triumph in his 
face, ‘come along o’ me. I’ve got him down yonder, and I mean 
to see this business thro’.’ 

The girl was alarmed and drew back, thinking the old um- 
brella-man either tipsy or crazed in his wits. 

‘Come along, my dear, there’s nothing to be feared of, and a 
good deal to be thankful for. I’ve fetched him along by the 
scruft of his neck, and he’s down there in the outhouse waitin’ of 
us, and willing to be j’ined in wedlock or we'll know the reason 
why.’ 
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‘Waiting ? who?’ cried Madge, puzzled, palpitating. 

‘Mr. Tom, to be sure. Bless your ’eart, I heard it all last 
night down in the meadow, and I made up my mind I’d do what 
I could for ye to-day in the way o’ setting things straight and 
persuadin’ Mr. Tom to do right by you. And by the sanction 0’ 
Providence I met him this evenin’ and indooced him to hasten 
here along o’ me and acknowledge you as his lawful wife, which 
he’s now waitin’ of us down in the cow-house yonder. I’ve set a 
many ladies up in my time with parasols, but, by Jiminy, it’s the 
fust time as ever I purwided a gal with a bridegroom afore !’ 

Hardly understanding half the pedlar’s harangue, Madge 
started away down the yard with Mr. Crusoe at her side. They 
had not gone five paces when they were both surprised to see a 
figure appear at the upper storey doorway of the granary. It was 
the unhappy Mr. Tom himself bent on attempting an escape. 
Too shortsighted to observe the approach of the pedlar (his 
spectacles had come to grief in the course of that little encounter 
in Pump Lane), the fugitive, after a fearful glance into the space 
yawning at his feet, hurriedly clutched the rope dangling over the 
pulley above the doorway, knotted it round his body, and casting 
off, lowered himself down with all expedition. 

Madge gave a shriek. ‘Oh, he’ll be hung!’ 

‘ Well, mebbe so,’ said the pedlar, ‘for I don’t think he was 
born to be drowned. But he’s safe enough this time, anyway.’ 

And so he was, dangling and twirling some five feet from the 
ground, quite unable to extricate himself from his humiliating 
predicament, for the knot of the loop in which he hung was out 
of reach between his shoulder-blades, 

‘ Now, sir! Here you are again! I might ha’ known you'd 
be up to some lark of this kind if you got rope enough. But you 
should have put that there loop round your neck and done it 
handsome while you were about it!’ 

‘Mr. Sherris!’ cried Madge, gazing up at the dangling youth 
with an agonised face. ‘Oh, why have you come here ?’ 

‘God bless my soul, Miss Harker, you don’t suppose I am 
here, in this hideous position, of my own free will, do you? It’s 
all that confounded villain’s doing! He shall pay dearly for this !’ 

‘Gently, mister, gently does it! Now, Madge, we'll purceed 
to business when you like. He’ll do as well a-hangin’ here as 
anywhere—kind o’ sort o’ rope pulpit, you know. Now then.’ 

The pedlar removed his hat to enhance the solemnity of the 
ceremony, drew himself up and began in a grave and measured 
voice : 
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‘Do you, Madge Harker, spinster, accept this here man for 
your lawful wedded husband, to have and to hold, for better for 
wuss, until death do part ?’ 

Madge, who, after a wild despairing glance at the angry 
features of the man in the rope, had buried her face in her hands 
while the pedlar recited the momentous question from the 
Marriage Service, raised her head and answered in a husky 
whisper, 

*Yes—lI do.’ 

‘Oh, this is monstrous!’ screamed Mr. Tom, wriggling 
furiously in his captivity. ‘You shall go to the hulks for this, 
you villain! Let me down,I say! I’m stifling!’ 

‘ Easy—easy, mister! Don’t hagitate yourself. You'll come 
out o’ that rope when you’ve promised to make amends to this 
gal by marryin’ her, but not a moment before, if you hang there 
till you’re a grandfather.’ 

‘Marry the girl! Why,what madness! She’s nothing to me, 
and I’m nothing to her.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Tom!’ cried Madge in a breaking voice, turning 
away in tears. 

‘Oh no, I dessay you ain’t!’ retorted the pedlar sarcastically. 
‘ But you're goin’ to be suthin’ to her before you quit this rope, 
lemme tell you, and that’ll be nothin’ less than her plighted 
husband.’ 

‘ Look here, I say,’ began Mr. Tom, attempting a more sociable 
tone, ‘lift me down out of this, you know, and I'll buy your stock 
of gamps twice over, I will. It’s been a good joke, I admit, and 
it'll be a pity to spoil it by pushing it too far. And this rope 
really hurts me, you know.’ 

‘ Glad to hear it, mister. You'll come to your senses sooner. 
I'll sit down and take a pipe while you think it over. Don’t 
hurry yourself onnecessarily, but when you're quite ready just 
sing out and I'll take your affidavy in doo form to wed this 
gal.’ 

After dangling miserably another twenty minutes Mr. Tom 
sullenly surrendered, pledged himself in a formula of promise as 
complex and comprehensive as Mr. Crusoe could devise on the 
spot, to marry Madge Harker within two months from date, and 
was thereupon lowered to the ground and bowed off the premises 
with much ceremony by his late jailor, who in the fulness of his 
triumph presented Madge with one of his choicest parasols as a 
marriage-gift, and was entertained at a supper of toasted cheese 
and gooseberry wine that evening by his grateful protégée. 
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I trust no one supposes that Mr. Crusoe was the kind of man 
to hide his light under an umbrella. Tattle was with him as 
much a necessary of life as food and sleep; and this last exploit 
of his provided him with matter for gossip such as he had never 
handled before in all his days. In short, the story of ‘ Mr. Tom’s’ 
betrothal was all over the countryside in a week, and reaching the 
Rector’s own ears within a fortnight, produced a stormy inter- 
view between himself and his son. But happily for him Tom 
Sherris was able honestly to deny that he was engaged to the 
postmistress’s daughter, for indeed he had been released from 
his promise by the timely advent on the scene of the real ‘ Mr. 
Tom ’—son and heir of the Squire of Troutbridge—who hearing 
the rumour which coupled Madge’s name with that of the parson’s 
son of Poppletreewick, rode over helter-skelter to get at the truth 
of it, sent prudence to the right-about, and honourably engaged 
himself to the -girl whom he had dishonourably wooed and 
won, 
‘And would you really have married Tom Sherris, Madge, if 
I hadn’t turned up and he had kept to his promise?’ 

‘What do you think, Tom ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know.’ 

‘ And I shall never tell you, dear.’ 

CHAS, C, ROTHWELL, 
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Che Aggagsin and the Child, 


CuHapter I. 


THE RETURN OF THE WANDERER. 


SELBY came upon Gruefries quite by chance that day in Brighton. 
He had often thought of him during the three years or so 
which had gone by since they had last met; and he had even 
instituted an unsensational sort of search for the missing man 
who had been so anxiously ‘ wanted.’ Yet, odd though this may 
seem, he could not now, as he alit upon him in the King’s Road, 
at once remember why it was he had desired to see him. Seeing 
that Selby had an excellent memory, it may be that this tempo- 
rary forgetfulness was caused by the mental pain which he experi- 
enced in contemplating the great—the almost shocking—change 
which had taken place in Gruefries’s appearance. 

‘Why, you're just the man we’ve all been looking for!’ Selby 
said. ‘Where on earth have you been hiding all these years ?’ 

‘Oh, here and there, you know,’ Gruefries answered, turning 
his face from the sun, which was shining down radiantly upon the 
gay throng sauntering listlessly to and fro on the esplanade. 

‘Your brother has been looking for you everywhere,’ Selby 
went on. ‘Soon after you so mysteriously disappeared’ 

‘I beg your pardon; there was no mystery at all about my 
going away,’ Gruefries broke in with sombre petulance. 

‘Well, however that may be, Frank was desperately eager to 
find you. I saw him in London, and he told me he had come up 
to town on purpose to make inquiry as to your whereabouts; and 
I know he was here in Brighton searching for you; and I believe 
he went to Paris after you, hearing you were there.’ 

‘What did he want ?’ 

‘He didn’t say. It appeared to be a family affair, and of 
course I didn’t ask. Poor fellow, he seemed terribly anxious 
about something. Have you seen him lately?’ 

‘I have not seen him since I saw you last,’ Gruefries said. 

‘Well, I think you should let him know where you are. He 
was in such a stew when I saw him that I verily believe he would 
have gone round the world after you if he could have got the 
slightest clue to start upon. I fancy he even engaged a private 
detective to hunt you up.’ 
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‘He is a fool!’ Gruefries said angrily; and his face flushed. 
‘There was a pile of his letters at my rooms in the Dyke Road. 
The scribbling ass! I pitched them all in the fire without reading 
them!’ 

‘I fancy, if you were my brother, I should feel a particular 
admiration for such a brother,’ Selby observed. ‘ Where are you 
going now?’ 

‘To my rooms. I can’t stand this heat. There’s nobody in 
Brighton.’ 

‘Come and have dinner with me. I am staying at the Albion. 
There is table d’héte at six.’ 

‘Thanks. Id rather not. To tell you the truth, I don’t feel 
up to much, and I want to keep quiet for an hour or two.’ 

‘If a fellow’s appearance is any indication of his condition, I 
fancy you'd be well advised to keep quiet for a year or two,’ Selby 
said. 

Gruefries smiled in a weary, morose way, but made no reply. 

‘If you keep on at this pace, Gruefries, you will soon finish 
yourself.’ 

* How do you know what pace I have been keeping ?’ Gruefries 
asked. ‘Besides, what does it matter how one lives? It will 
be all the same in the end. I shall grow old ; 

* You look precious old already!’ 

‘I am not twenty-eight. Well, who cares? One must enjoy 
life when one is young; when one is old it is too late. Then 
there is nothing but the dry husks of pleasure. You see, I take 
the wiser plan: I enjoy life while 1am young. Youth is not for 
ever, you know.’ 

His whole philosophy of life was summed up in those five 
words : ‘ Youth is not for ever. Gruefries was no sophist ; but he 
was very much lower than the angels. He did after all go with 
Selby to the Albion. Selby did not care a great deal for this 
sinister, cold, black-tempered man; but he had a sincere respect 
for Frank Gruefries, and was willing to put himself to a little in- 
convenience if by so doing he could bring the two brothers 
together. 

Selby went with him to his rooms in the evening. At least 
he went to the door; he would not goin. It was rather late, and 
the people of the house (it was not a boarding-house) had gone 
to bed. After saying good-night to Selby, Gruefries fastened the 
door, lit a candle that stood on the hall table, and went straight 
up to his bedroom. 

This was in September; and the weather was warm, almost 
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sultry. Gruefries did not at once go to bed. He suffered terribly 
in those days from insomnia, Seated in a low, luxurious chair 
(he had purchased it himself; it was the only really extravagant 
piece of furniture in the room), he lit a cigarette. The window 
was open at top and bottom, and a breeze from the downs gently 
shook the drawn blind. 

Gruefries sat smoking cigarette after cigarette. He kept 
staring at the shaking window-blind as though it had fascinated 
him. He was in a brown study; perhaps, indeed, his frame of 
mind on this pleasant, fragrant night would be more correctly 
indicated by the term ‘a black study.’ There was a great black 
hatred in his heart against himself and against all men. 

He sat there wide awake for hours. There came a wan grey 
light in the north-eastern heavens: this light gradually became 
steel-blue, with a great perforated fan-cloud lying back in the 
bosom of the glorious ever-deepening radiance ; then a great wave 
of ethereal pink swept up until it paled the stars clustering in the 
empyrean, and the wonderful cloud-fan, which had been fast 
breaking in pieces, now melted away like vapour before heat: and 
then all the north-eastern sky and the eastern Channel line and 
all that side of the world was bathed in a marvellous rose-coloured 
glory that finally put out the light of the stars. This was the 
dawn. But Gruefries saw it not, cared not that it was to be seen. 

There was something almost repellent in the appearance of 
this young man who had grown old before his time. But for his 
deep, rich brown eyes, no one would have cared to glance at his 
face a second time. His head appeared to be malformed; the 
skull was narrow and sparsely covered with hair; and his jaws and 
lips were out of proportion with the upper part of his head. In 
moments of anger his eyes seemed to change colour: a glitter 
like steel came to them. It was hardly possible to observe the 
peculiar formation of his nose without thinking of some animal— 
most people probably thought of the hound. The skin of his face 
was sallow and dry; and his ears were so shaped as to give one 
the impression that they were listening to some distant and 
threatening sound. 

His cigarette had gone out as he sat deep in thought. He 
threw it away and lit another. He sat thinking. His reflections 
had grown more coherent now. 

‘I shall go and see what it is he wants. I suspect... Well 
if thatisit! . . . I wonder if he is married. I should think not ; 
he is hardly of the marrying sort—he always said he would never 
marry. And if he should die single . . . childless... what 
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then? The money would go to me. Drumleven would, at any 
rate. There is no one else.’ 

His nostrils dilated and remained so. The expression of his 
face became extraordinary ; it was indescribable by comparison with 
anything human. His eyes had assumed a steel-like glitter ; they 
looked as though they were capable of piercing the blackest dark- 
ness. His body seemed to have grown suddenly rigid. 

There was only one thought, one resolution, in his mind now; 
and that resolution was so vivid and so absorbing that it seemed 
to be stamped on his brain as though it were some strange reality 
—some mysteriously-created substance—that could never be de- 
stroyed, never obliterated. 

*I will go to Drumleven to-morrow,’ he said to himself. 

He thought of nothing else until he went to bed. It was his 


last thought before going to sleep. It was his first thought when 
he awoke. 


CuHapter II. 


LITTLE LELLIE,. 


‘Way, Bob, how stout you have grown!’ Gruefries said to the 
groom who had been sent with the dogcart to bring him from the 
station to his brother’s lovely little place by the Northern Sea. 
‘ And how well you look!’ He and this groom had been constant 
companions in the old days. 

Bob thought, ‘ It’s more than you do.’ But he answered, ‘ Yes- 
sir—the same to you, sir; hopin’ you enjoy good ’ealth.’ 

‘ Are you married, Bob ?’ Gruefries asked as the dogcart dashed 
down the country road toward the low range of hills on the other 
side of which Drumleven lay facing the sea. 

‘Yessir. Two.’ 

‘Two! Twice married!—— Bob!’ 

‘No, sir. Two childer.’ 

‘Oh, Isee. I thought two wives at your age looked rather extra- 
vagant. Why, you were a mere boy when I was last at Drumleven.’ 

‘Yes, we’re all a growin’, sir,’ Bob said. 

When they got to the base of the hills, Gruefries said: ‘ My 
brother is quite well, I suppose ?’ to which question Bob replied 
with another ‘ Yessir.’ 

‘I heard something about his intending to marry. Have you 
heard i 

‘No, sir, never a word. Ain’t likely I should hear o’ sich inten- 
tion afore ‘you, sir.’ 
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It was very like a snub. Gruefries could see that his memory 
was not cherished tenderly at home. After this he became morose. 

‘Don’t drive so recklessly,’ he said, in a bullying tone. ‘ I don’t 
want my neck broken!’ 

Bob drew rein a bit; but Gruefries did not speak to him again. 
On the sea side of the hills they had a great moor to cross. Drum- 
leven was sheltered from the winds by gigantic trees that looked 
quite as ancient as the house itself. It was a sprawling two- 
storeyed building with narrow, high, diamond-paned windows and 
red-tiled roofs, over the eaves of which ivy clustered luxuriantly. 
It was a picturesque little place. Gruefries had almost forgotten 
what it was like. 

The old housekeeper, who had been a second mother to the two 
boys, came out to welcome him home. It was a somewhat cold 
welcome. Mrs. Ross was one of those transparently honest souls 
who merely make matters worse when they try to disguise their 
feelings. It was clear to Gruefries that he was no longer a 
favourite at Drumleven. 

He did not go further than the hall. There he learnt that 
his brother was not in the house; that he was ‘at work in the 
garden.’ 

‘Does he work very hard?’ Gruefries asked. 

‘He does a bit o’ gardening every day,’ Mrs. Ross replied, 
more coldly than ever. ‘I'll send for him, sir.’ 

‘ Never mind ; I remember the gardens well ; I shall easily find 
him.’ And he went off to find his brother. 

He found Frank in the kitchen garden. The owner of Drum- 
leven was busy rooting up barren raspberry-bushes. He was 
working with his coat off and his shirt-sleeves rolled up; and his 
brow was covered with sweat. Frank Gruefries was nearly as tall 
as Stephen; but his physique had always been accounted less 
robust. He had mild light-blue eyes that had an odd habit of 
staring blankly over the head of the person to whom he might be 
speaking. His manner was pleasant and unaffected, but perhaps 
a litle effeminate. Everyone who knew Frank spoke of him as 
being a good man. He was very generous. Hundreds of poor 
people for miles around his secluded home blessed his name. 

‘ Well, Stephen, I am glad to see you once more at Drumleven,’ 
Frank said, as he shook hands with his brother. His hand-shake 
was not too cordial, Stephen thought. Frank pulled down his 
sleeves and put on his coat and an old straw hat. 

‘You are very much altered, Stephen,’ he said, as they walked 
down the garden in the direction of the house. 
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‘No doubt. Sure to be! I’m getting on in years, you know. 
It’s a long time since you last saw me.’ 

‘Only three years and a half. Where have you been all this 
time, Stephen ?’ 

‘Oh, looking about the world. I’ve been in Brighton lately.’ 

‘I have been trying to find you,’ Frank said. 

‘So I understand. I am sorry I was out of the way. Was it 
important ?’ 

‘T will tell you presently. You will stay at home for some 
time, I hope, now you are here.’ 

‘If I am not in the way.’ 

‘If you are not inthe way! Stephen, three years ago I would 
have given half my fortune to find you.’ 

The younger brother glanced at the elder suspiciously. 

‘I wrote several times to your rooms in Brighton, Frank 
went on; but he was stopped by the sudden appearance of a 
beautiful child, a girl of perhaps three summers, running along 
the boxwood-edged path in front of them. The child had 
just come through a gap in the yew-hedge and caught sight of 
them. 

‘Ha! found my faddie! found my faddie at last! my looking 
fors my faddie everywheres !’ she cried, as she came tearing along 
. the path at a quite reckless speed. 

‘Don’t run so fast, Nelly! you'll fall—take care, now, take 
care!’ Frank shouted. 

But the bright, brown-eyed, quick-looking creature paid no 
heed to this warning. She ran so rapidly that her little feet could 
scarcely be seen touching the ground. She appeared to be an 
unusually impetuous child. She was dressed in white muslin; 
there was a broad pale yellow silk band round her waist, the ends 
of which floated out behind her on the sunlit breeze as she ran; 
and—not on her head, where it ought to have been, but hang- 
ing down over her neck and shoulders, was a big cream-coloured 
straw hat with a bunch of poppies in it and a band of silk the same 
colour as that round her waist. 

When the child got within a dozen yards or so of the men she 
suddenly stood perfectly still in the middle of the path. She stood 
looking at Stephen Gruefries. Her lovely, expressive eyes were 
fixed intently on his face. She did not look shy; she looked 
startled. She appeared to find something entrancing in the 
appearance of this dark, tired-looking, large-boned stranger. She 
remained standing till the brothers came up to her.: 

‘Why, what a charming child!’ Stephen said. ‘Who is she, 
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Frank? You are not married, are you?’ he asked eagerly, re- 
membering that the little girl had saluted him as ‘ faddie.’ 

‘No, I am not married,’ Frank replied. He held out his arms 
as he advanced to the child. She ran—it was really a dart, 
so swift were her movements—to his right side and took his 
hand. Stephen was walking on Frank’s left side, and the child’s 
purpose had evidently been to avoid being presented to the 
stranger. 

‘Whose child is she?’ Stephen asked again. His curiosity 
was piqued. It would be such rare fun if he could identify this 
strait-laced prig with a scandal! 

Frank looked down at the child and drew her hand so high up 
that he almost succeeded in getting her fingers into his trousers 
pocket. 

‘ This is little Lellie,’ he said, a strange emotion in his voice. 
He had become unaccountably agitated. Stephen fancied he saw 
his lips tremble. 

‘Well, she is a delightful child,’ Stephen observed. ‘ You’re 
a lucky fellow, Frank.’ 

He said this because he was desirous of saying something 
pleasant to his brother. He could not have said anything that 
would have cut deeper into Frank’s heart. 

When they got to the lawn in front of the house, little Lellie 
suddenly tugged her hand from~Frank’s grasp (she was fond of 
giving him these surprises) and darted up the steps and into the 
hall, her hat again fallen down over her shoulders, and her feet 
pattering rapidly on the stone floor. All the doors and windows of 
the house had been thrown open. It wasa kind of Indian summer 
weather. 

The brothers went into the drawing-room. They found the 
child there. She stood in the darkest and farthest corner of the 
room, watching them as they entered. As soon as Stephen ap- 
peared she again fixed her eyes on his face. She stood with her 
hands behind her back in a curiously old-fashioned attitude. 
Frank at once spied out her hiding-place. 

‘Come and see what faddie has got for Lellie,’ he said per- 
suasively, putting his finger to his eye and crooking it in a way 
that made Stephen smile. But Lellie was not to be persuaded. 
She did not stir from her corner. 

‘Oh, Lellie, Lellie, I thought you loved faddie!’ Frank said. 
Still she did not move. Stephen had taken a seat fronting her ; 
and she stood watching his every movement. There was a look of 
wisdom in her sweet sun-burnt face. 
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* Now, do come and see what faddie wants!’ Frank pleaded. 
But the child was not to be coaxed with honeyed words. 

Stephen held out his arms to her. ‘Come and speak to me, 
darling,’ he said, with more tenderness than Frank had believed 
him capable of. But Lellie only frowned at him and remained 
where she was. ‘Very well!’ Stephen went on, ‘I shall not love 
you if you don’t come and speak tome. Now, come, that’s a clever 
girl. Come and speak to Uncle Stephen.’ 

He thought this a good joke; and turned to his brother and 
laughed in his unpleasant, unnatural way. Frank did not even 
smile. His pale face flushed. 

‘ All right, then,’ Stephen said, ‘you won’t get me to love you.’ 

The child spoke then. ‘My don’t wants you to loves me. 
My faddie’s girl,’ she said. Then she scampered round the room 
and almost jumped into Frank’s arms. He held her so tightly to 
his breast that Stephen wondered the child did not ery out with 
pain. His head was bowed down over her little body; and when 
he raised it again Stephen noticed that there were tears in his 
eyes. 

Frank rang for Mrs. Ross and had the child taken from the 
room. She went away without a murmur. Little Lellie was 
certainly capable of disobedience ; but she was also capable of 
obeying gracefully when her small but wonderfully quick mind 
perceived that there was no other course open to her. 

She took Mrs. Ross into her confidence in that lady’s room. 
‘My don’t likes yat man,’ she said suddenly, after a prolonged 
silence. She had apparently been thinking about Stephen since 
her ejection from the drawing-room ; and her meditations had not 
altered her opinion concerning him. 


CuHapTer III. 


A REVELATION AND AN APPEAL. 


FRANK shut the drawing-room door. His manner was excited. 
The introspective expression habitual to his eyes was more pro- 
nounced than usual. He walked across the room; stood awhile 
looking out from one of the open windows ; then turned and con- 
fronted his brother and began to speak. 

‘ Stephen, that is your child!’ 

For a moment there was absolute silence in the room. 

‘My child! you are joking.’ 

‘You did not know. You did not seem to care! God forgive 
you, Stephen!’ 
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Frank was growing vehement; he had lost his self-possession. 

‘I confess I did not know; I do not know yet. Who is the 
child’s mother ?’ 

‘Janet Earle. Man, man! don’t be so indifferent! You must 
know! you must know!’ 

‘Frank,’ Stephen said, ‘if you will try to keep calm we shall 
be able to discuss this matter like sensible men. I really fail to 
see the necessity for such excitement. Perhaps I had better go 
for a walk, and we can talk the matttr over some other time.’ 

He rose. But Frank put up his hand. 

‘No, I will tell you now; a few words will suffice. Janet 
Earle came here one bitter November night a few months after 
your last visit to Drumleven. She was ill . . . she was weeping 
bitterly . . . her heart was broken. She carried a child in her 
arms ... your child. She had left the workhouse, where the 
child was born, on the previous day, and had been tramping about 
for nearly twenty-four hours in the open air with the child at her 
breast. She was benumbed with the cold ; only her great mother’s 
love and the pity of God had preserved her babe’s life. She had 
been refused admittance to her parents’ house. She was star- 
ving ... dying ...I took herin ... I did what I couldin 
atonement for my brother’s sin!’ 

Frank broke off his story with a sob. He sank into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. When he began again his 
emotion seemed partially spent. 

‘I telegraphed to your addresses in Brighton and London. 
There was no reply. Then I went in search of you, but could not 
find you, could not obtain the faintest clue as to your whereabouts. 
Stephen! I would have followed you to the end of the earth and 
implored you on my knees to return and make that poor girl your 
wife. That might have savedher.... She died after being here 
less thanayear. Do not deceive yourself! Before God you stand 
guilty of that girl’s death!’ 

He had again become vehement, almost hysterical. 

‘I hardly think it was fair,’ Stephen said, ‘that you should 
have taken it for granted that the child was mine.’ 

‘I did not take it for granted. I admit that I believed her 
story from the first; it was so obviously true. But she showed me 
a letter which you had written to her while she was in the work- 
house, in answer to several which you had received from her 
begging you todo something for her, and telling you that she was 
broken down in health. It was the most cold-blooded letter I ever 
read! I could not have believed it possible that you could have 
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written it. Yet the poor girl carried it, wrapped in a piece of 
cloth, in her bosom, as though it were the most precious thing she 
possessed. It was from the father of her child, and it was a 
practical acknowledgment of the child’s parentage.’ 

There was another period of silence. Stephen knew his brother 
too well to attempt to make any excuse. It would serve his 
purpose better to pretend to be deeply penitent. But Stephen 
Gruefries was not an artistic hypocrite; which is one of the few 
negative virtues which can be recorded to his credit. He told 
himself, however, that he had here obtained sudden and unexpected 
power over his brother. ‘I will threaten to take away the child,’ 
he said to himself. ‘ That will bring the canting humbug to his 
knees!’ He felt inclined to laugh when he thought of the maniac 
rushing after him to get him to make that ignorant country 
wench his wife! He had never heard of anything so exquisitely 
absurd. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ I'll try to do my duty to the child. I may 
tell you that I have been unfortunate in some speculations, and 
now find myself reduced very low indeed. Still, I can work: Iam 
not old yet; I will find a home for the child somewhere and see 
that she is properly brought up and educated.’ 

At last it was fallen! This great affliction of which Frank had 
stood in dread ever since this sweet child had grown round his 
heart and formed part of his very life. Stephen’s skilful and well- 
planted blow crushed out all Frank’s indignation in a moment. 
He was entirely unsuspicious of his brother’s insincerity. It never 
once occurred to him that the father of so winsome, so sunny a 
child could bear to live away from her. He felt that it would 
break his heart to lose his little Lellie. Drumleven would hence- 
forth be without sunshine on rainy days. There was a vague fancy 
in Frank’s distracted brain that the very flowers and trees would 
droop and mourn when she was gone. Yet the principle of justice 
was so deeply rooted in his nature that he was not prepared to 
advance any sentimental claim to the continued custody of the 
child. His emotion was plain enough to Stephen; it was rather 
a ludicrous spectacle on the whole in the younger man’s eyes. 

When Frank began again to speak on the subject it was in the 
tone of one supplicating for mercy. 

‘You must have seen, Stephen, how I love the child. The 
thought of losing her seems to unhinge my mind. The child is 
fond of me too, Stephen . . . you may have noticed her affection, 
brother . . . a little of it, at least. . . . We are always together; 
she calls me faddie. . . . She thinks I am her father; she has 
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never been taught otherwise ; I admit it may have been wrong, 
unjust to you, to her . . . but we have never spoken to her con- 
cerning you; and I have told her that her mother is with God 
. . . and we often go together to her mother’s grave, and Lellie 
has strewn it with flowers many times. ... Ah,Stephen! brother! 
if it be possible let the child stay with me a little longer. It 
would crush me to the dust to think of her among strangers .. . 
and she is so happy here! and everyone loves her! and it cannot 
be that even the shadow of evil can ever touch her here. So, if 
you will, Stephen, if you have no home of your own to take her to, 
I would ask you to let the child stay .. . a while . . . with us.’ 

‘Well, we can talk that matter over some other day,’ Stephen 
replied, with a mockery of anxiety which Frank was too simple- 
hearted to see through. ‘Perhaps it will be as well for her to 
remain at Drumleven a little longer. Indeed, I admit that I would 
have some difficulty in finding a suitable home for her at present. 
But I shall have to make an effort to provide for her future. 
If you and I were to die she would be friendless in the world. 
And everyone knows the temptations which beset a penniless 
girl : 

‘ Brother, you need have no anxiety on that ground. So long 
as I live the child, if you so desire it, will have a home; and if I 
were to die to-night she would come into everything I possess, 
except Drumleven, which would go to you.’ 

‘ Thank you, Frank, for thinking so much of the child,’ Stephen 
said. ‘She is lucky to have such an uncle as you.’ 

Frank thought: ‘ Poor child! she is unfortunate to have such 
a father as you.’ But his nature was too gentle to allow him to 
make such a retort. ‘I hope you will stay some time with us, 
Stephen,’ he said, with sincerity, though Stephen did not think 
so. ‘ You look so tired! I am afraid you have let the world weary 
you, brother.’ 

‘ Well, you see, youth is not forever,’ Stephen said. ‘I ownI 
have been living at high-pressure. But one cannot live in the 
world and keep one’s heart beating regularly in these days.’ 

‘Then come out of the world, brother. What is the use of 
wearing yourself out in your youth? You look nearly ten years 
older than you are.’ 


‘Certainly your remarks are encouraging!’ Stephen com- 
mented bitterly. 

‘I am trying to encourage you. I am saying this because I 
wish you to stay at Drumleven till you become strong again.’ 

‘Oh, I am strong enough, thank you!’ 
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‘I should not have thought so, Stephen. You look ill. There 
is an unhealthy p 

‘Frank,’ Stephen said abruptly, ‘I assure you I am quite well. 
No doubt my complexion fails to reflect the colour of the roses in 
your garden. But my health is capital ; so pray don’t alarm your- 
self on my account.’ 

‘Well, I think you should take a long rest at Drumleven. Do 
not let a little unfavourable weather drive you away. I should 
think it will rain at sunset ; the glass is falling rapidly; but for 
several weeks yet you will be able to spend most of the day in the 
open air, and I hope the rest may put you all right again.’ 

‘What a wretched hypocrite the fellow is!’ Stephen thought. 
‘I hope so, Frank,’ he said. He felt servile in the presence of his 
brother now. Frank noticed this; and the circumstance puzzled 
him. There was nothing servile in Stephen’s attitude toward him 
in the old days. But perhaps, in spite of his denial, he was really 
ill in health, Frank reflected. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN INVISIBLE VISITANT, 


Rain did, as Frank had predicted, begin to fall at sunset. At 
dusk one of his men returned from the shore with the news that 
the fishermen were saying that a storm was rising. 

‘Yes, I’m afraid we shall have a wild night,’ Frank said to his 
brother as they sat in the study after dinner. 

Little Lellie’s nurse brought her in to say good-night. In 
her pretty nightdress, with a bit of blue ribbon run in through 
the lace round her neck, the child looked lovelier than ever in the 
soft glow of the lamplight. (There was no gas at Drumleven.) 
Her face seemed smaller, thinner, as though she were going to bed 
hungry ; there was a remarkable indication of resolution about 
her firm, set lips, and her large dark expressive eyes looked too 
wise, too big for her little head. She struggled from her nurse’s 
arms and ran across to Frank. He held out his arms, caught hold 
of her, and she sprang so impetuously on to his breast that he 
cried out with half-real, half-pretended alarm, 

‘ Lellie, Lellie! what a wild girl you are growing!’ 

She knelt on his thighs with her arms clasped tightly round 
his neck and her face pressed against his; Frank’s arms were 
round her little body so that it seemed to flatten out under the 
pressure. He kissed her hair, her ears, her neck, even her 
shoulders ; yet so quietly, so tenderly, with his head bowed over 
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her, that Stephen, inveterate evil-thinker though he was, was 
compelled to admit to himself that his brother’s affection for the 
child had at any rate the appearance of sincerity. 

‘You love faddie, don’t you, darling?’ Frank said, in a whisper. 

‘Yes, my loves my faddie,’ the child replied. 

She held back her head to look into his eyes. 

‘Why you kying, faddie ?’ she said, in an awe-struck voice. 

‘ Oh, faddie’s not kying—no, no!’ Frank replied hurriedly, 
holding down his head and drawing her closer to him again. Then 
he put his lips to her throat and set up a great blaring noise that 
made her pull up her knees almost to her chin and scream with 
laughter. 

‘Oh, you tickles me, faddie! don’t likes yat!’ the child cried, 
struggling to get her throat out of his reach by pushing her head 
over his shoulder. 

‘ Well, I'll behave,’ Frank said. ‘ Now Nelly will say her prayers 
very nicely after all that fun.’ 

He spoke seriously now. The child, kneeling again on his 
thighs, began to whisper in his ear. 

‘Whisper your prayers to faddie! Oh, no, Lellie, that would 
never do.’ 

And he tried to coax her by himself saying the first words. 
But Nelly remained silent. Frank began again to coax her. Then 
the child glanced round at Stephen. 

‘Takes yat man away,’ she said. ‘ He listenin’.’ 

‘Well, that doesn’t matter, darling. He will be glad to hear 
you say your prayers. Won’t you, Stephen ?’ 

‘Yes, yes—of course!’ 

But Nelly shook her head; she was quite unconvinced. ‘My 
don’t likes yat man,’ she said. 

Frank, still holding her in his arms, jumped up rather ner- 
vously. ‘ Well, well,’ he said, as he carried her from the room, ‘ if 
you are so shy as all that, I will take you to bed and you will 
say them out loud there. Come along, come along!’ 

When Frank returned to the study his brother’s face was veiled 
in cigar smoke. It was in his heart to sympathise with him in 
the sorrow which the child’s words must have caused him; but 
he was afraid he would only make matters worse if he alluded to 
the incident. So they sat for an hour or so talking about any- 
thing and everything except the subject which filled their minds. 
Stephen had asked for some whisky, and a bottle of it had been 
brought to him. He had drunk nearly half a tumblerful of this 
while his brother was absent from the study. He had then put 
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the bottle on the floor under the table, and Frank had forgotten 
all about it. Their conversation was not lively ; and Stephen was 
not sorry when his brother went off to bed. How the wind howled 
down the chimney when he opened the door! It seemed to Stephen 
that the whole house rocked to its foundations in that brief 
moment until the door was shut again. 

‘I hope you will be able to sleep, brother,’ Frank had said as 
he bade him good-night. 

‘Sleep in such an eagle’s nest as this!’ Stephen thought. ‘I 
may sleep if I get drunk, but not if I go to bed sober.’ 

He had a vague impression that he should not go to bed at all 
this night. There was plenty of coal in the room; he heaped 
some more on to the fire and drew his chair nearer to the fender, 
and sat there smoking and listening to the wind. His imagina- 
tion conjured up many wild and hideous fancies during that night- 
vigil. He attributed these to the sombre influences of the storm 
raging without. Yet, since the study was in the most protected 
part of the house, he did not hear the storm in anything like its 
real grandeur. The roar of the sea did not reach his ears, and all 
that he heard of the mighty moaning of the trees round Drum- 
leven. was a deep sighing that seemed to come from the black 
belching clouds. Heavy curtains hung before the study windows, 
and these deadened the whistling of the wind in the frames. 


When the timepiece on the mantel-shelf chimed eleven, 
Gruefries was not sober. The whisky bottle now stood on the 
table: it was nearly half empty. When the hands of the timepiece 
pointed to a few minutes to the midnight hour, Gruefries sat in his 
chair before the fire asleep. 

He sat with the peculiar heaviness of a man who has died 
suddenly in his chair. The chair was high and somewhat awk- 
ward, and the sleeping man’s back was curved in an extraordinary 
manner. His head had fallen forward on his breast, revealing the 
nape of his long, ill-coloured neck; one of his ‘arms hung down 
nearly to the floor, the other lay across his knees; his legs were 
stretched out until his feet had got inside the fender. The hand 
which hung down was swollen black. 

When midnight chimed, his head and shoulders and arms 
quivered, as though the sound had acted upon his physical being 
like a blow. His body continued to tremble long after the hour 
had struck. It was as if he had been stricken with paralysis in 
his sleep and could not recover consciousness. He laboured in 
his breathing after the manner of one who was being asphyxiated. 
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It was during this trembling that a strange dream passed 
through this strange man’s brain. 

It was to him a dream of exceeding pleasantness. He dreamed 
that he possessed all the desire of his heart. He had discovered 
the mystery of life. He had found the secret of perpetual youth. 
His strength was marvellous ; his capacity for pleasure limitless. 
He could not blur his wondrous beauty; he could not destroy his 
still more wondrous vitality. He possessed an animalism that was 
never-ending; that had no conscience, knew naught of remorse, 
troubled not at all to think, to reflect, to pause, but went on for 
ever, glorious, brilliant, imperious, crushing all flesh to its proud 
will: without weariness, without pain, without even the shadow 
of decay upon it. From sheer wantonness he tried to bruise this 
radiant indestructible youth which he had found; tried to make 
himself look old; tried to efface the splendid beauty which the 
gods of the flesh had given to him. But he could not do these 
things ; and the earth rang with the shout of his triumph over 
nature. And thus he lived; thus he was to live for ever with an 
exquisite and ever-present enjoyment of life. And as the years 
fled, leaving no mark upon him, he ransacked all the arts, and all 
the sciences, and all learning and wisdom of the ages for new paths 
in the eternal garden of pleasure; but upon none of these paths 
could he find anything capable of marring in the slightest the 
youth which had been given to him for ever! 

He awoke suddenly. He sprang instantly to his feet as though 
danger were near and it was necessary that he should be on his 
guard against a sudden surprise. He had kicked the fender on 
awaking with a start ; and the sharp sound which he had heard, 
as of the cocking of a trigger, was merely the clink of the steel 
poker against the fender. It was this which had filled his mind 
with the fear of treachery. 

The treachery was in his own heart. 

Hush! what was that? 

There was some one moving in the room. Gruefries felt sure of 
that. As he stood on the hearth, his eyes covering every part of 
the study, it seemed to him that he became suddenly sober. 

‘Who is there ?’ he said. 

As he spoke he thought he heard a light footfall on the floor 
close to him, In an instant he had dragged up the cloth and 
peered under the table. He could see right under; no one was 
visible. 

* Who is there?’ he said again. 
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He spoke in a husky whisper. His heart appeared to have 
ceased to beat. For a moment there was a horrible fear in his 
soul that he was about to fall dead. Sweat cametohis brow. He 
put his hand to his left breast; his heart was motionless. He 
uttered a kind of choking scream. Then he strode rapidly across 
to the window curtains and drew them aside. 

‘Come out!’ he cried. ‘Come out !—whoever you are !’ 

The massive brass rings clinked on the cornice as Gruefries held 
aside the curtains with trembling hand ; the window-frames rattled 
before the wind ; there was that awful sighing of the trees. But 
there came no other answer. There was no living thing, human 
being or beast, behind the curtains. 

Gruefries went back to his chair before the fire. 

‘I don’t suppose it was anything, after all,’ he said to himself. 

What would he have said if he had known that his own 
child had opened the study door and looked in at him as he sat 
asleep ? 


CHAPTER V. 


OUT INTO THE NIGHT. 


THE timepiece pointed fifteen minutes to the third hour after 
midnight. 

Gruefries still sat before the fire. Since he had awakened 
from his dream of a youth that was for ever he had been drinking 
heavily. Yet the drink did not seem to affect him. His mind 
was unnaturally active. 

Another vision had risen before him. It rose before his wide 
open eyes. It was the vision of two sleeping beings: his brother 
and his child—the child-heiress., 

‘If I should die to-night she would come into everything I 
possess, except Drumleven, which would go to you.’ 

That was what he had said. The words had haunted Gruefries 
every waking moment since his brother had uttered them. They 
were blazing out in flames of fire from his blackened soul. They 
had filled him in this lonely hour of the night with the blood-lust 
of the assassin. 

Gruefries sat motionless. His legs were drawn up under the 
chair ; his knuckles were sunk into the flesh of his cheeks; there 
was a kind of metallic gleam in his eyes. The expression of his 
face was malefic. The timepiece struck three. Gruefries rose and 
went tothe door. He walked slowly, steadily. He wore shoes; 
but his step was noiseless. When he stepped out into the corridor 
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which led from the study to the hall he stood still a moment to 
listen. He fancied he saw something moving along the corridor. 
It was without colour; it was as silent as a shadow; it seemed 
unreal], unearthly, without substance and without form. Gruefries 
recalled his fright in the study, and went on. He carried no 
weapon. He had heard of persons dying suddenly—hbeing 
smothered—in their sleep. 

In the hall there was black darkness. But Gruefries had often 
found his way about the house in the dark before to-night. He 
let his right hand glide along the rail as he ascended the staircase 
from the hall. When he got to the door of his brother’s bedroom 
he stood again to listen. He opened the door noiselessly and 
went in. He knew that Frank was in the habit of keeping a light 
burning all night in his room. A light burned there now. It 
stood on a little table at the head of the bed. 

Frank was asleep. He lay on his right side. His face was 
toward the door; in that soft yellow radiance he looked almost 
boyish in his peaceful slumber. The bedclothes had fallen from 
his shoulders ; his left. arm lay out over the white counterpane. 

Gruefries stood in the middle of the room. His eyes were fixed 
on his brother’s face. Frank was no coward; but if he had just 
then opened his eyes suddenly and looked across the room a great 
terror would have seized him. But he did not open his eyes. He 
slept on peacefully. 

Gruefries advanced on tiptoe to the bed. 

‘Frank .. .’ he said in a whisper. 

But Frank did not answer—did not move. 

Gruefries crept nearer to his brother’s head. When he got to 
the edge of the bed, his knees touching it, he once more stood per- 
fectly still, looking down into the sleeping man’s face. There was 
a loose pillow at the back of the bed. Gruefries was bending 
across his brother to obtain possession of this, when there came a 
mysterious tap, tap, tap at the door. 

Gruefries wheeled round and stared at the door. It did not 
open. But the gentle tap, tap, tap went on without cessation. 

From head to foot Gruefries’s body became wet with sweat. It 
seemed to him that, as he stood listening to that extraordinary 
noise at the door, he lived without breathing, without volition. 
His imagination seized the idea that this was a summons from 
another world; and at that moment his reason left him. 

The tapping was low down on the door. It never ceased till 
the door was opened. It was opened cautiously, silently—and 
little Lellie stood on the threshold. 
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The child wore her pretty lace-trimmed nightdress. Her hair 
was dishevelled; her sweet little face looked tired and anxious. As 
she stood at the door looking in at Gruefries she pulled up her 
nightdress from her bare feet in quite an old-fashioned way. 

‘What’s you doings to my faddie?’ she said. ‘I wants to 
know yat. My faddie sleep. You must not wakes my faddie.’ 

Gruefries bounded across the floor and seized the child in his 
arms. She screamed; but he put his hand to her mouth, almost 
suffocating her, and fled with her downstairs. He seemed to be 
able to see in the darkness now. He made straight for the front 
door and hastily unlocked and unbolted it. Then he rushed out 
with the child into the night. 

The storm was at its height. Rain was coming down in tor- 
rents: the wind was blowing with hurricane force; there was a 
horrible whizzing and hissing in the air, as though the great trees 
round Drumleven were being torn up from the ground and driven 
through the black darkness out to sea. Gruefriesand the child— 
father and child !—were soaked to the skin almost instantly. But 
Gruefries faced the gale and forged his way through the Drumleven 
grounds out on to the moor. 

He knew not at all where he was going. He cared not at all. 
Away from that house! from that sleeping man’s bedside! from 
that haunted study where one had walked who was invisible to 
him. And he would take his child with him, and begin a new 
life. Yes! she was his own child! She had_saved him from a 
great crime. He had committed murder in Bis heart ; had she 
been a moment later with that gentle tap, tap, tap at the door, his 
brother would have been suffocated in his sleep. But she had 
saved him, thank God! from the actual crime ; and he would not 
harm her: he would work for her in some new land where no one 
might know them. He would give up his evil life for her sake, so 
that she might not grow up to be ashamed of him—of her father. 
But she must never return to that house to tell them what she 
had seen! 

Thus he raved as he struggled on against wind and rain. The 
child clung tightly to his neck as he staggered over the soft, 
yielding ground. She did not speak; did not cry; fear of this 
wild man and this wild night had dried up the source of her tears. 

When about a mile from the house Gruefries stopped, took off 
his coat and wrapped it round the child, then went on again faster 
than before. He was now on the moor—he did not know where 
he was. He had lost his way. The wind tore his shirt-sleeves 
to ribbons. The rain was pouring down every part of his body. 
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He had stumbled and gone down several times on his knees; at 
each of these falls he had suffered acutely so that the child might 
be saved from injury. At last little Lellie began to cry. 

‘Hush, hush! sweetie,’ he said to her. 

‘Oh, I wants my faddie,’ the child said. ‘ My all wet and cold, 
and my wants my faddie!’ 


How brilliantly the September sun shone down this morning 
on the tumbling foam-strewn waters of the North Sea! The wind 
had fallen; the air was soft and full of fragrance. How sweet 
and fair the world seemed! 

At noon the dead body of a man was found on the rocks some 
four miles from Drumleven in the east. The dead man’s face was 
terribly disfigured ; but the fisherman who discovered the corpse 
recognised it as that of Stephen Gruefries. He had fallen fifty 
feet over the rocks in the fury and darkness of that awful night. 

Little Lellie was found immediately after sunrise. One of 
Frank’s men, going to work, came upon her lying on a large truss 
of clean dry straw in an outhouse under some trees about a mile 
and a half from Drumleven. Gruefries’s coat lay on the ground 
beside the straw. Lellie had pushed it away from her because it 
was wet—-and also because it was his. She was crying bitterly ; 
but she was unhurt. She held out her arms beseechingly to 
the man. 

‘Why !’ he exclaimed in amazement, ‘ howsomivir did you get 
here at this time o’ mornin’, Miss Nelly?’ 

‘It was yat man—yat man did it,’ the child said, as the 
labourer lifted her from the straw. ‘He tooks Lellie out in the 
yain and lets my get wet. He was waking my faddie, and I not 
lets him, and he gets cross wif Lellie. Oh, takes my home to my 
faddie! I wants my faddie! I wants my faddie!’ 

H. V. BROWN. 








Che White Feather. 


BY ARTHUR LOUIS. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


RIVALS, 


THE nine days’ wonder was over, and some months had passed 
since the midshipmen had so unexpectedly returned. Things on 
board H.M.S. ‘ Victoria’ had resumed their usual monotonous 
routine, and that island story was an old yarn of the past, almost 
as long ago as the Malta one, it seemed to West. His devotion 
and gratitude towards his preserver had in no way diminished. 
In the gunroom he treated him with a deference and considera- 
tion that came naturally from him, as though feeling himself 
compelled to pay tribute to this nature, so much nobler than his 
own. And the others followed suit. The court-martial and its 
sentence seemed to have been forgotten, at least outwardly, and 
every one was friendly with Lathom almost as before, but it is 
hard to take up the thread of friendship just where it has been 
dropped, and therefore it is not surprising that in his attempt at 
establishing the statws quo there should exist a certain amount of 
géne which was amply sufficient to prevent Charlie from feeling 
really one of themselves, although no one would for worlds have 
shown it, or ever thought of denying his right to admiration on 
account of his splendid courage and presence of mind. From 
constant praise of his friend and frequent accounts of his devoted 
bravery, West began to feel that he was doing all in his power 
to make Charlie’s life more pleasant to him, and it rewarded him 
to see his comrade with a much happier expression upon his face 
than he had previously worn. All this time he had lost no oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himself in the eyes of Miss Brune. He 
really was fond of her, and in his own words was resolved to make 
the running. Charlie, as has been seen, had made his running 
short by winning in a canter, but, of course, being so young and so 
low in the service, he could not yet speak of marriage between 
himself and Muriel, except as a secret that might at some future 
date be announced to the world. Both he and West had now been 
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acting subs for some time, and when the commission was up, 
which would shortly be the case, they would go to Greenwich to 
pass. Once a lieutenant, he could speak to Mrs. Brune and en- 
deavour to obtain her consent to his marriage with her daughter, 
and till this time should arrive he and Muriel had agreed to wait. 
But waiting in love is a risky business; Muriel’s feelings towards 
Johnny had twice undergone achange. At first she had naturally 
liked him—as who could help doing ?—but when discovering that 
day of the dance that it was for him that Charlie had sacrificed 
himself, and that he had accepted this sacrifice so coolly, she im- 
mediately looked upon him with disdain and told herself that she 
hated him. But on the night of their visit after their marvellous 
escape, when she herself was so happy, it was impossible to with- 
hold her friendship from the companion who had shared the 
danger and troubles that had so nearly proved fatal to her own 
well-loved boy ; besides which, the contagion of those high spirits 
conquered her almost against her will. Everything seemed sub- 
sequently to go well on board the ship. Charlie was on good 
terms with his messmates, and they all spoke well of him, there- 
fore she not unnaturally concluded that at length Johnny had 
spoken the truth about his friend, explaining to his companions 
the injustice that had been committed, and they, forgiving in 
their affection for West what they had severely visited on 
another, had tacitly agreed to let the matter drop. Of course 
she could not well ask if she were correct in this conclusion ; for 
it was a subject painful to all parties, had it not also been quite 
foreign to her tact to touch again upon such very delicate ground. 
And now came a great.trial for Lathom. He had watched, not 
without concern, the attentions of his friend towards Muriel, and 
he looked eagerly to see whether this patent devotion was in any 
manner returned, and in consequence his lover’s eyes, enlarged by 
a jealousy unacknowledged even to himself, were likely to distort 
the innocent enjoyment that Muriel displayed in such agreeable 
society. Thus things went on till the climax came. One day 
the two friends were lying down upon the fore bridge enjoying 
a real lazy time after lunch. 

‘Charlie, you remember my telling you that I was in love when 


we first came back’ (it was always thus that they alluded to their 
return). 


‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘Well,’ continued West, ‘ I’m worse and worse, and now it has 
come to this, that I do not enjoy life one bit unless I am with 
Muriel Brune, and I think I love her more than anything on earth.’ 
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‘Think!’ echoed Charlie to himself with some bitterness, but 
all he said was, ‘ Well ?’ 

‘Well, I want her to like me.’ 

‘Ts that all?’ 

¢ How cool you are about it ?’ cried Johnny petulantly. ‘I did 
think you would take more interest in my affairs than that.’ 

‘Did you?’ answered Charlie with rather a sad smile as he 
raised himself on his elbow, and looked at his companion. ‘ Well, 
fire away, I’m all attention.’ 

‘Well, the fact is—is—’ stammered Johnny, hesitating, ‘ that 
I don’t quite know how to put it.’ 

‘Put it straight,’ said the other. 

‘Well, so I will. Ithink Muriel likes you—likes you best. 
Now, of course you don’t mean anything serious; but while you 
are there I don’t stand a chance. Yet—let me make the running 
for a bit, Charlie, and you keep out of the way.’ 

This was straight with a vengeance. 

‘Now—yet,’ said Charlie to himself, for once in his life almost 
losing his temper ; ‘ was there ever such egotism ?’ but he answered, 
‘Why “of course” about my not being serious ?’ 

‘Why “of course”? What arumchap you are, Charlie! Of 
course it’s of course. Fancy an undemonstrative chap like you 
being in love really, and getting married! Why, it’s ridiculous!’ 

‘Then do you mean to be in love “ really,” and get married ?’ 

‘Tf I can.’ 

‘ Won't that be ridiculous ?’ 

‘No. Why, I’m an elder son, and some day will have plenty 
of money, and be able to leave the service.’ 

‘ Whereon I A 

‘You? Well, old chap, you know you can’t marry for ages, even 
supposing you wanted to, and it isn’t as if you did; and I know 
you are not serious over this, so I think you ought not to stand 
in the way of a fellow who is. There—is that straight ?’ 

‘Yes, tolerably,’ said Charlie, once more sinking back into his 
reclining attitude. 

There was a short silence. 

‘ And so you're huffy, and wont doit ?’ said West impatiently. 
‘I scarcely expected you to hesitate about doing a fellow a little 
turn like that.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed Charlie rather harshly, ‘ what a selfish chap 
I must seem!’ 

‘I don’t suppose you are really; you only want to draw me, I 
expect.’ 
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‘ That’s it,’ he said, still laughing that peculiar laugh; ‘it’s so 
difficult to do, you see. Well, have your own way. Go in and 
win if you can; I won’t interfere till you are beaten.’ 

‘Thanks; I thought you wouldn’t really mind,’ said his com- 
panion, returning to the pages of his open novel as though he had 
just asked for and accepted the loan of a penknife or some other 
equally trifling article. But Charlie couldn’t read, or even pretend 
to, but lay there gazing at the sea belowhim. ‘If you have to do 
a disagreeable action, do it with a good grace,’ he had always 
taught himself, ‘or else it is better not done at all;’ and many a 
time had he said this to himself when practising some of the 
ordinary courtesies of life which happened to be distasteful to him. 
This was perhaps why he smiled as he said to Johnny: ‘Go in and 
win; I won’t interfere.’ Nor would he interfere. As his friend 
had put it, rather brutally perhaps, he was the better match of the 
two, and by keeping Muriel bound to himself he probably spoilt 
her chances of a more fortunate fate. In any case, it was only 
right that she should have the option of refusing those chances 
that would in the ordinary course be hers. And then, as Johnny 
had put it, he too was entitled to a chance, though probably he 
would have been encouraged to tell him of his engagement to 
Muriel had his friend not so utterly scouted the notion of the . 
possibility of there being anything serious in the idea, that the 
words seemed to stick in his throat. And then West seemed so 
in earnest; he really was in love! He certainly was the better 
fellow of the two, the cleverer and more agreeable, and as such 
had a kind of natural right to first try. Thus it turned out that 
Charlie’s visits to Glenava grew fewer and fewer, while West was 
there daily, until it was common gunroom report that at last he 
was caught, and for the first time in his life seemed thoroughly in 
earnest. And a lucky fellow he was considered to be. The only 
apparent change in Charlie was, that he seemed more grave and 
taciturn than ever, appearing to have relapsed into the morbid 
state into which he had fallen before they had left for the 
islands. 

Meanwhile the report that Miss Brune and West were having 
a great flirtation was not altogether groundless. Muriel felt con- 
siderably piqued at the lengthened periods between Charlie’s visits, 
the more so as Johnny invariably invented some trivial excuse 
when questioned as to his non-appearance. Thus hurt and 
wounded, Muriel felt that if Charlie did not care about her 
society she would not be weak enough to seem to feel his absence, 
and accordingly, finding Johnny ready to hand to flirt with and 
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amuse her, she fell only too readily into the trap that had been laid 
for her. It was ata ball that this smothered resentment found 
vent. Charlie had just danced with Muriel, and they were sitting 
in the verandah enjoying the cool evening air. 

‘It was very condescending of you to ask me to dance,’ she 
said, by way of an opening, but it was too big a one, and for all 
reply Charlie could only look at her in a confused, guilty manner, 
as he felt that his punishment was beginning. ‘ You never come 
and see us now. Why don’t you?’ she went on, finding that he 
was ‘ tongue-tied in his guiltiness.’ ‘ Are you tired of me already, 
Charlie ?’ 

The voice that asked this question was very sad, and there 
might have been a tear in those lovely eyes had there been light 
enough to see. 

‘Tired, Muriel? I don’t think I see you often enough for that,’ 
he said, with a feeble attempt at chaff. 

‘ And whose fault is that? You saw me often enough once. 
What has come between us, Charlie? There is something, and 
Iwillknow. You are changed; and yet I think, I feel sure even, 
that you love me still.’ 

‘Love you still?’ he exclaimed with a world of meaning, 
seizing on the little hand that lay by his side and holding it in both 
of his great strong ones. ‘ Yes, my darling, indeed I love you; 
but what is the use ?’ 

‘ What’s the use ?’ she echoed wonderingly. 

‘Yes; how can we marry ?—how can a midshipman marry ?’ 

‘ By waiting,’ she said. 

‘Yes, wait until my pay rises from twopence a day to four- 
pence-halfpenny. A nice future for you to look forward to! No, 
it is not right that I should bind you like that or tie you down 
to such a prospect.’ 

‘You foolish boy!’ she said, smiling, and looking up into the 
troubled young face that was bent towards her. ‘Is that all, 
then? What a matter-of-fact person you are!’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ he went on without any answering smile, ‘ but it 
is as right to be matter of fact as it is wrong for me to take advan- 
tage of your ignorance of the world and sweet confidence in my- 
self to bind you to a promise that has no future, beyond the 
future of a naval officer who lives upon hispay. Oh! darling, how 
I love you!’ and his hands strained her imprisoned one ina grasp 
that was almost painfulin its passion. ‘ But it is wrong, and I will 
fight against it for your sake. Oh, I have fought,’ he went on as 
though to himself, ‘and I fancied I had almost conquered, but 
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you speak to me, you look at me, and it is all as though I had 
never begun.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand you, Charlie,’ she answered vaguely, 
with rather a querulous tremble in her voice. 

‘No, dear? then it must be because I am so stupid. I am not 
worthy of you. I am poor, and never likely to be any richer; 
it is madness for me to love you, you are worthier of a better fate. 
I must, yes’—with a gasp as though to swallow his resentment at 
being obliged to say such a thing—‘I must give you back your 
word to wait for me. In a few weeks we go back to England; you 
are coming over there this summer. If you are still of the same 
mind then, then let me revel in my fate, and we will live and be 
poor together.’ 

The little hand which had been struggling to set itself free 
during this speech now withdrew itself from his grasp. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Muriel coldly, as though to veil her 
feelings, ‘ so be it; itis over betweenus. Is that what you mean ?’ 

‘ For the present,’ he answered, ‘ yes.’ 

Women are skilled deceivers, and who can read their thoughts ? 
For the rest of that evening Miss Brune was observed to look 
more cheerful and happy than usual, for there was a colour in her 
cheek and a sparkle in her eye not natural to her, and when 
people saw this beautiful girl dancing time after time with West, 
they thought what a happy, handsome couple they looked, and 
mankind agreed that he was a lucky fellow indeed. That young 
man was apparently thinking the same himself, his gay spirits 
had never been gayer, and he looked the very personification of 
enjoyment. 

‘Charlie, I am so happy! I am quite sure she likes me,’ he 
exclaimed next day to his friend. 

‘ What makes you so sure? ’ 

‘Why, she dances so much with me and is so glad to see me 
always. It really was good of you to give me this chance.’ 

‘Have you availed yourself of it to ask her—ask her—to marry 
you?’ 

‘No, not yet; I’m going to soon.’ 

Charlie sighed. 

‘ You had better do it soon and get the plunge over.’ 

He knew well that this was probably only the first of a series 
of offers that might be given to the girl whom for her own sake 
he had relinquished, but yet he wished it over; suspense , is 
horrible, but a certainty is always possible to bear. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


JOHNNY’S PLUNGE. 


Iv was shortly after this that Johnny took the required plunge, 
and, as his evil star would have it, he selected the little pavilion 
as the spot whereon to make this declaration of love—a spot 
hallowed in the eyes of Muriel as being the scene of her first 
introduction to the mysteries of a real affection. 

When the moment came for putting his fortune to the test it 
did seem a plunge indeed; and this young man, usually so blithe 
and ready for speech, sat silent and meditative, wondering not a 
little how best to put his plunge into words. It is satisfactory to 
know how frequently the ordinary chatterer, to whom words come 
as the babble of a stream, finds his punishment. When an 
audience is waiting to receive his remarks, uttered from a plat~ 
form or the lower elevation obtained by rising after dinner to his 
feet, then, as though the irony of fate delighted in the prank, 
he is ofttimes struck with dumbness, relieved by an occasional 
stutter. 

‘Why are you so silent ?’ exclaimed Muriel at length. ‘I 
am so accustomed to your incessant talking that it seems un- 
natural to sit with you in silence.’ 

‘Are you never serious?’ asked her companion with a look 
that was meant to be killing. ‘Why do you always treat me as 
though I were a baby ?’ 

‘Why ?’ laughed the young lady ; ‘it would be rude to ex- 
plain.’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘although you evidently think it funny to 
laugh at me and pretend that I can never be serious, I am serious, 
and I’m going to speak seriously now.’ 

‘No!’ she exclaimed. ‘But how fierce you look! I really do 
believe you have arrived at some terrible determination ; your eyes 
are glaring and your brow all wrinkled; and this because you are 


going to become serious. Please change your mind and spare us 
both.’ 


‘How awfully unkind you are!’ burst forth Johnny, almost 
looking the baby she had described him to be, as he pouted crossly 
and looked crestfallen, after the manner of those who make 
attempts beyond their reach and fail. ‘One would think I was 
a perfect fool to hear you talk, and believe that you did not give 
me credit for any sense at all.’ 
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‘Poor little boy!’ laughed his tormentor, ‘how easy it is to 
tease him !’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Johnny, jumping at this straw. ‘ Then it is only 
to tease me! I thought you could not be so unkind really, for it 
is unkind to make fun of a chap like you do me, especially when 
that chap—that , 

‘Well,’ she smiled, with a slight look of genuine astonishment 
beneath the elevation of her eyebrows, ‘what about that chap? 
Do go on; I am breathless with interest.’ 

‘That chap—’ began Johnny, again stammering. 

‘Yes, yes, you've said that before; get on to the next 
sentence.’ 

‘Well, adores you!’ exclaimed Johnny desperately; ‘that’s 
the next sentence.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Muriel with a little gasp of surprise, for this was 
a plunge indeed. 

‘Yes, I adore you!’ repeated her admirer, glibly enough now 
that the pith of his communication was over. ‘I love you more 
than any one in the whole wide world, and I want you to marry me.’ 

‘Marry you?’ 

‘Yes, why not? Iadore you, I worship you! Oh, Muriel dear, 
don’t look so astonished. Don’t you like mealittle? CanInever 
hope to make you like me more?’ and saying this he took her 

‘hand, and looking straight into her eyes added, ‘ Oh, my darling, 

I may be only a boy—a baby even, as you say, but I shall soon be a 
man, and I have all a man’s feelings of devotion for you. Youare 
all the world to me, and you cannot be so cruel as;to deny me 
what I ask.’ 

The girl raised her lovely lids, and looking back right into 
those bright pleading eyes which gazed so steadfastly into her 
own, read in them the truth of that love which was offered by his 

. words, and as she looked an expression of softness came over her, 
which Johnny seeing, and from it taking courage, went on: 

‘Why should you not like me, darling? You cannot like anyone 
else so well, for no one loves you as Ido, Muriel—no one;’ but he 
stopped abruptly, for the hand which he held in his was drawn 
away, and the eyes once more withdrew their light. He had gone 
too far, poor boy, so unused to study ‘woman’s looks,’ and, being 
a novice in the interpretation of those little subtleties of manner, 
he had mistaken pity for love and made a great faux pas. Alas 
for all his newborn hopes! he was learning experience. The 
second time he made love he would doubtless be less ready to 
jump to conclusions. He stoppede ‘ What have I said? why do 
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you draw back?’ But there was no answer, and, emboldened once 
more by the silence which, he considered, and rightly—for had he 
not read it in books ?—gives consent, he put his arm around the 
waist of the girl he loved and impressed a kiss upon her lips. It 
acted like a galvanic shock, causing the recipient to spring to her 
feet as though she had been on wires. 

‘You are making a great mistake, Mr. West,’ she said in a 
cold voice ; ‘how dare you presume like that ? how dare you insult 
me so? It serves me right,’ she went on, ‘ for allowing myself to 
feel sorry for you and listen to your absurdities as though they 
were the truth.’ And again she broke off with ‘ How dare you be 
so rude?’ emphasising this conclusive remark with an angry 
stamp of her little foot upon the floor. 

Poor Johnny looked up in amaze at the transformation before 
him. The girl, who a few short moments before was listening to 
his prayer with a look of softness in her eyes, was now standing over 
him like some offended fury. He could not make it out, for he 
had been getting on so swimmingly, when suddenly, through no 
fault of his, it seemed, things had gone all awry. It was, indeed, 
no fault of his, for he could not help his inexperience, but he was 
learning. 

‘Do I understand, then, that you dislike me and refuse me?’ 
he faltered at last. 

‘Understand nothing, except what I tell you; one thing at a 
time will probably be sufficient for you to grasp,’ she went on 
cruelly. 

‘Why was she so angry?’ Johnny wondered. He would soon 
know. She was angry with herself, and when a person is that, he 
will often puzzle the uninitiated by turning in his fury upon the 
first victim who presents himself, and here now was a victim, and 
on his knees. 

‘ You have made me an offer,’ she continued, ‘ and I refuse it. 
That is simple; now get up from that ridiculous position, for you 
cannot think how silly you look.’ 

‘Why are you so angry ?’ he asked, nettled at such treatment, 
for, after all, he had meant no harm, and according to his reasoning 
there wae not much to be offended at, after all, when one offers 
a gift so desirable as oneself to anyone in the world. ‘I suppose 
you like someone else better than me; if so, it would be kinder 
to tell me so at once; and,’ he added, ‘you might tell me in a 
more kindly manner.’ 


‘You have no right to ask such a question,’ she answered 
quickly. 
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Now Johnny was already learning, for his next remark was, 
‘Your very anger about such a trifling question only shows that 
Iam right. Whom can you like better than me ?’ 

‘ What superb conceit !’ laughed the girl rather unpleasantly ; 
‘don’t you think such a thing can be possible ?’ 

‘You wilfully misunderstand me,’ he said with some dignity. 
‘I did not speak in the sense which you put upon my words; I 
was merely wondering who the lucky individual could be. Oh, 
Muriel!’ he burst forth again, his feelings getting the better of 
him, ‘think again before you refuse me altogether. Are you sure 
you like another? Can you never be for me or return the love I 
bear you?’ 

‘Never!’ This with great decision. 

‘Then there 7s another,’ replied Johnny with some triumph. 

Rather taken off her guard by this jump at a conclusion, 
Muriel nodded. 

‘Who is he ?—a friend of mine ?’ he asked with a curiosity 
which a man would have had the dignity to conceal. ‘ Do I know 
him ?’ 

‘You do,’ she answered; ‘you know him slightly. I say 
“slightly ” because, though to all appearances you know him inti- 
mately, you yet have but a slight and infinitesimal conception of 
his goodness.’ 

‘ Are you engaged to this paragon whom I know so slightly ?’ 

‘No,’ she said slowly, ‘ not exactly, but——’ then exclaiming, 
‘Do not bother now ; you have my answer, and that is sufficient.’ 

‘Look here, Muriel,’ he said, walking up to her and taking 
both her hands in his, ‘ you say I am a boy, and so I am; but, boy 
or man, I am not to be trifled with altogether. It is right that T 
should learn who it is that has come between us, so that I may 
discover what chance I have of winning the race; for if you are 
not engaged I have a chance as well as any other man. I am not 
afraid, and I will win in the end. You are not engaged ?’ 

‘No, not now.’ 

‘Not now?’ he repeated wonderingly ; ‘then you are free, 
after all?’ 

‘No, I am not; but if you insist, you cruel tormentor, I must, 
I suppose, tell you, you have no chance, Mr. West, though I like 
you very much. I was engaged to your friend, Mr. Lathom, but 
we have broken it off and agreed to wait; he thought it better,’ 
she went on, now letting her gaze wander out to sea and rest 
upon the ship, which probably at that moment held the form of 
him she loved. ‘He did love me once; of that I am sure; but 
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lately he has been so strange ; he thinks it better to leave things 
as they are till we meet in England, and then, unless I change 
my mind ’—this with a smile of incredulity, as though such an idea 
had not the smallest precedent for its origin—‘ we shall be engaged 
again.’ 

‘Charlie Lathom! You love him?’ 

‘Love him, adore him, worship him, if you will know it all,’ 
she added fiercely. ‘Now you have my answer, now you have my 
secret, wrung from me by your pertinacious questioning, and we 
are in your hands.’ 

‘We?’ asked Johnny, puzzled. ‘Why, he knew that I was 
going to ask you.’ 

‘He knew it!’ 

‘Yes; I told him.’ 

‘Do I understand that you told Mr. Lathom that you were 
going to ask me to be your wife ?’ 

‘Yes, you may understand that,’ answered Johnny with a 
faint grin. 

‘When did you tell him, and why ?’ 

She stood, no longer a fury, no longer a passionate, weeping 
girl badgered into betraying the secrets of her heart, and made to 
speak of that which she had hidden with such jealous care, acting 
thus as the only means of staying the importunity of another 
suitor whose ardour a simple ‘ No’ was powerless to restrain. Now 
this woman, so changing in her moods, so governed by new 
feelings, was standing like some inexorable judge who would 
give justice, and justice only. Those beautiful features were 
hard and set, and a look of concentration of purpose was upon her 
face. 

‘Why did you tell him ?’ she went on. 

‘Because I wanted to give him a hint.’ 

‘A hint! What did he want a hint for?’ 

‘To keep him away a bit,’ replied Johnny desperately. ‘You 
needn’t look so cross,’ he added ; ‘ I meant no harm.’ 

She paid no heed to this, but went on: 

‘ And what did he say when you wanted to keep him away a © 
bit ?’ 

‘I forget the exact words,’ he answered, growing a little irrit- 
able at this maintained catechism, ‘but I think he agreed to 
what I proposed.’ 

‘ Why did you want to keep him away ?’ 

‘Why?’ He laughed now, but rather uneasily. ‘ Because I 
feared you might fall a victim to his fascinations, and in that 
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case poor I would have nochance. But it seems that you had 
succumbed already.’ 

‘Ah!’ she said, her features relaxing a little, ‘then you know 
he would stand a better chance than yourself. Good boy! you 
have, then, some sense of his superiority after all.’ And then 
eagerly, ‘ Did he agree at once, without any hesitation or demur ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Johnny, looking foolish, ‘I suppose I owe it to him 
to say that I argued about it from my own standpoint. I put it to 
him that he had not much to marry upon, &c., and that, as he 
couldn’t marry, it would clearly be wrong to stand in the way of 
those who could; but I think, he added in injured tones, ‘ he 
needn’t have been so deep about it, he might have told me.’ 

‘Why,’ she replied, ‘ would that have been like his unselfish- 
ness? You asked him to stand aside and let you have a chance ; 
has he done so ?’ 

‘I suppose he has.’ 

‘And you have had your chance.’ 

‘Yes, and failed,’ he said dolefully. 

‘Of course I am sorry for you,’ she continued kindly, ‘for I 
think you were in earnest a little;’ and saying this the woman 
within her could not refrain from a slight elevation of the eye- 
brows and a lightning glance at the discomfited wooer, as though 
conscious of not unwelcome admiration ; ‘ but now you understand 
that my affections are not my own, and that I shall never love 
any one but my Charlie, whether he ever speaks to me again or 
not. He has bidden me wait and see the world, to go home to 
England and meet other men before I choose my future, and then, 
if I care for him still, he will come to me. He little knows me if 
he thinks that I can change, and so you can tell him if you relate 
to him the result of your little proposal this morning.’ 

‘I shall not tell him anything of the sort,’ answered Johnny 
sturdily ; ‘I too shall wait, and when we are in England I shall 
ask you again.’ 

‘Very well, she replied wearily, ‘but I hope you are not 
going to bore me; you have always been so amusing up till now, 
and a person with a purpose is a terrible infliction ; but let us end 
this little tragedy and go into the house and soothe our feelings 
with tea and buttered toast. Come along, you're not cross, 
surely ?’ as her companion hung back a little; ‘that would be 
childish, to go without tea because you cannot get the moon.’ 

‘No, I never sulk,’ laughed Johnny in something like his 
usual manner; and, to tell the truth, he never did, his nates, 
luckily, being too shallow for such brooding wrath. 
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If she be not fair for me, 
T'll not care how fair she be, 
But comfort find in toast and tea,’ 
laughed Johnny. 

‘Ah! that’s right,’ smiled Muriel with a look of relief, ‘ you 
are far nicer now;’ and Johnny, with his bonny eyes aglow with 
fun, once more certainly looked better than he had done a short 
while since, when his brows were puckered with thought and anger 
had disfigured his eyes. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


As West had said, the time was drawing near for the return 
home. The commission was nearly over, and the ship would soon 
be homeward bound. At first it was thought that the ‘ Victoria’ 
would remain on the station, while the officers who relieved the 
first commission would come out in a troopship, the present 
complement returning in a like manner; but orders had arrived 
to a contrary effect, and they would go home as they had come— 


on board of their own ship. 

It was with conflicting feelings that the officers saw the time 
of departure draw nigh. The prospect of going home was a joyful 
one, yet a prospect that exemplified the well-known proverb of 
the French by being greatly leavened with pain—for pain it would 
be to leave for an indefinite period the kind friends they had met 
with on this side of the world. When leaving England some three 
short years ago, how those then heartbroken officers would have 
scoffed at the idea of the news of their return being received by 
them otherwise than with delight! And yet, at this moment, the 
wrench of parting was to some of them as hard, if not harder, 
than it had been before. Though Lathom frequently met Muriel 
during those weeks which preceded departure, yet by tacit consent 
the subject of their broken engagement was left untouched. The 
matter had been discussed, and finally closed until such time as 
Muriel should have seen more of the world, and been able to settle 
her future, according to her lover’s idea of right and honour. Nor 
can it be supposed either that West was in any hurry to raise the 
hopes of his friend by communicating his own defeat, and less 
likely still was it that Muriel should tell him. Therefore, in 
ignorance of her constancy, already proved, Charlie bid farewell 
to his love when that dreary time arrived for saying good-bye. 
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Once more, and for the last time, the great ship went steam- 
ing out of that beautiful harbour. Followed by steamboats, 
sailing-boats, and rowing craft of every description, she started 
slowly and majestically on her way. From those on board of the 
accompanying flotilla ever and anon went up a cheer, expressive 
of God-speed to all parting friends, though many a handkerchief 
which waved its accompaniment was stealthily used as a screen 
for sadly overflowing eyes. As though in response, the band was 
striking up ‘For auld lang syne,’ a tune that can make the 
bravest weep. Once again those beautiful gardens, like some 
fairy panorama, were floating by, dotted as they were with familiar 
faces assembled there in mute farewell. At each turn of the 
screw almost some one on board had lost a friend, as gradually 
house by house was left behind. At Rose Bay the little pavilion 
at the foot of the garden belonging to Glenara was tenanted by 
Muriel, and from here again her farewells were wafted towards 
the ship, but, oh, with what a sinking at her heart, poor girl! 
True, she hoped soon to go ‘home,’ as all Australians term the 
mother country ; but yet nothing, she told herself, is ever the 
same again, and those happy lives out here were past and gone. 
Through her glasses, blurred with tears—in fact, she lost many 
precious moments by lowering them in order to remove the dim- 
ness which obscured her view—she saw those two who were so 
devoted to her, strangely as they differed in almost every other 
respect. Johnny she made out, nodding his head and waving his 
cap frantically whenever opportunity permitted him to do so, 
doubtless imagining, as he himself was accustomed to do, that others 
valued a thing, even a farewell, according to its outward and visible 
signs. If this were so, poor Charlie would have fared badly, for 
he did not wave, nor did he raise, his cap excepting once, reverently 
and slowly, as though in one long and lingering adieu, and then, 
his grave face firm and resolute, he remained silent with his gaze 
fixed upon that fast-vanishing scene. And this was their last 
sight of one another as he left for home—she standing there 
weeping, miserable and alone, her slender figure framed in that 
arbour of flowers; he alone, too, it seemed, though in a crowd, 
his tall form conspicuous among all upon that grim ship as she 
slowly floated by. He suffered,:she knew}; eachZsob of hers had 
its echo in that brave heart, although he stood apparently so 
unmoved—apparently only, for had she seen his eyes she might 
have beheld the tender, soft farewell they looked towards the 
shore. Once again the Heads were rounded, and the great ship 
had fairly started upon her long voyage home, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘LOST BY A SHOE,’ 


Matra was only two days off now, and all were looking forward 
toa spell ashore, with the exception, perhaps, of the two chief actors 
in our story, whose recollections of their former visit to the island 
were not exactly pleasant ones, and each was probably wondering 
in his own mind whether the same regiments were likely to be 
quartered there still; and, if so, whether they might be able to 
pass the time of their short stay without recognition and the con- 
sequent raking up of bygone events. Johnny, indeed, with his 
usual forethought for self, began to take time by the forelock, and 
complained of feeling ill and out of sorts; he was afraid, he said, 
that he would never be fit enough to leave the ship at Malta, 
which would be just his luck all over. Charlie scarcely went so 
far, but still he did make up his mind that he would avoid the 
Club and the opera, in so far as it was possible, during their brief 
stay, in order to lessen the unnecessary risk of an explanation, 
which would be painful and useless, so they planned; but the 
irony of fate willed things otherwise. One afternoon, Johnny was 
pacing the deck and looking out to sea in a dreamy kind of way, 
as he pondered, thoughtfully for him, upon things in general, 
and parenthetically wishing himself well out of the next few days ; 
and then vaguely, as his eyes looked up, he noticed the gathering 
clouds and wondered whether they were in for bad weather, and 
then, as though to fit in with his thoughts, he heard the voice of 
the captain saying: ‘ We'll reef at once; take in two reefs while 
you are about it, and be quick, so as to be finished before the rain 
comes on and the men get wet.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ was the answer. 

‘ Bosen’s mate, clear lower deck, reef topsails ; here, messenger, 
tell first lieutenant two reefs. Weather topsail braces, hands by 
the topsail halliards, away aloft, round in, lower the topsails!’ And 
as he ceased speaking the rigging was swarming with men. 

It happened to be Lathom’s watch, and though an acting sub 
the commander still kept him in the top on account of his smart- 
ness, and at this moment he fully justified the opinion by going 
aloft a couple of ratlines start, keeping up the lead till the main- 
top was reached. By the time the men were in the top the yards 
were on the cap and laid. 

‘Trice up! lay out—two reefs!’ roared the commander, and the 
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captain of the maintop being sick, and Lathom not having the 
same confidence in the second captain, who had taken over his 
duty, was now out at the weather yardarm outside the lift, haul- 
ing up the reef earing, having got there in far quicker time than 
it takes to relate. He was closely followed by William Brown, 
then acting captain of the maintop. 

‘Them idiots never ’arf pulls them reef tackles,’ he exclaimed, 
always ready for a growl at the deck hands, and failing to see that 
the rope was jammed. 

‘Never mind the reef tackles,’ said Lathom. ‘Come on, lads, 
light out to windward; let us beat the fore anyway; one, two, 
three, out with her,’ and as he spoke putting out his whole 
strength to haul at the earing. ‘Once more—again, so—another 
inch—that’s it!’ he continued, working vigorously all the time, but 
as he exclaimed in a tone of satisfaction, ‘that’s it,’ alas! the 
earing, being somewhat worn, carried away, and Charlie, clutching 
wildly at the air, fell backward off the yard. Brown, seeing his 
hold relax, with marvellous quickness made a grab at the foot of 
the poor lad, and, catching it, for one second arrested that down- 
ward flight. But it was of no avail, for the thin shoe which 
Charlie was wont to wear on board ship came off in his hand and, 
unchecked, its wearer fell. 

‘Stand from under!’ shouted the gunner, for fear lest others 
should be struck by the falling weight ; and even as he shouted 
Charlie fell straight into the gangway with the dull, sickening 
thud which is as impossible to describe as it is, alas, impossible to 
forget by those whose misfortune it has been to have heard it 
once, and seen the poor crushed form as it lay so lifeless and still. 
A dozen pair of strong arms at once raised the fallen officer and 
carried him to the sick-bay. For an instant the whole after part 
of the ship seemed paralysed, then, suddenly roused to a sense of 
their duty, Brown took the place whence Lathom had so recently 
fallen, cleared the reef tackle, and secured the earing. The men 
laid in off the yard and the sails were hoisted. A spectator might 
have been led to believe that no one cared a straw for the terrible 
tragedy so lately enacted; had he done so, he would have mis- 
taken for heartlessness what was merely the result of discipline 
and routine, for, unless he had been in the maintop, he could 
not have heard Jones remark to his pal: ‘Sam, if that there shoe 
had only a-held on we’d a-saved him, for I’d never a-let go, no, 
not if I’d a-had to go an’ all. Now he'll never go aloft no more, 
except it’s for a “full due,” and we’ve lost the best officer I ever 
saw above a deadeye !’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 
‘ GOOD-BYE!’ 


A HUsH seemed to have fallen over the ship so lately full of 
sounds of life. As though by mutual consent, no one spoke of the 
terrible sight so lately witnessed, while awaiting the arrival of the 
doctor in silent suspense. And what a long time it seemed before 
hecame! It is only in moments such as these that people are apt 
to realise the superiority of a doctor over his fellow-men, when, in 
the presence of his knowledge and skill, we are obliged to stand 
helpless, useless and idle, for while he is working we can do 
naught but wait his verdict of life or death. He came on deck at 
last, but looking grave and sad. He was a good fellow, and this 
accident to his brave young shipmate had touched him deeply. 
By his face all at once could read how little hope there was, indeed 
the wonder was that he could tell them that Lathom was still 
alive. He was so severely injured, he said, that his time on earth 
must be short, indeed it would not be kind to wish him to live, as, 
should he do so, he must be a cripple all his days. The sorrow was 
universal, and a cloud of melancholy settled down upon this, till 
now, happy homeward-bound ship. The next day, in answer to 
eager inquiries, it was learned that Lathom was still conscious. 
His worst injuries were chiefly internal ones, which left him, as far 
as outward appearance went, the same as usual, and to see him 
lying there it was hard to believe that his hours were already 
numbered. 

‘Tell me, doctor, shall I die?’ he had asked, and seeing the 
kindly face look grave, he added, ‘ Out with it, sir, I can bear it. I 
see I shall die, but tell me how soon. How good it is of you to 
mind,’ he went on, taking the hand of the doctor, which he had 
given him instead of the’words he felt unable to speak. ‘ Yes, sir, 
you need not tell me; I only want to know how long do you think 
I shall last ?’ 

‘About thirty-six hours,’ he answered, turning away his 
face. 

‘ Thank you;’ and, exhausted by this brief conversation, Charlie 
sank back on to his pillows. ‘I must say good-bye to my mess- 
mates,’ he said presently. 

‘You shall,’ was the promise, ‘but not just yet. Now I have 
been asked to tell you that West wanted to see you; shall I let 
him in?’ 

‘Yes, please,’ and a moment more Johnny, wearing a scared 
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look, as the young often do in the presence of sickness or death, 
had entered the room. 

His friend put on a bright smile, as though to reassure him, 
and it did so, for his visitor brightened at once. 

‘Is it true?’ he whispered ; ‘ are you—are you--— ?’, 

‘Yes,’ answered Charlie, ‘it is true, I am going to die; but 
you mustn’t mind, old chap, it is no good grieving,’ for Johnny 
had taken his hand and looked as though unable to speak. ‘It 
would be no good stopping here like this,’ giving a downward 
glance at the coverlet, which concealed his crippled limbs. ‘TI 
thought,’ he said with a smile, ‘ that you made it a rule never to 
worry over what cannot be helped ;’ and then he added, ‘This 
cannot be helped, old boy, can it ?’ 

‘Oh! Charlie, don’t, don’t talk like that, as though it did not 
matter. Iam a heartless brute, I know, but I cannot see you 
die.’ 

‘But you have got to do it, so bear it like—like I shall,’ 
he added for want of a better simile. 

‘ You!’ exclaimed the other ; ‘ you’re a hero, Charlie, and you’ve 
proved it often too; but’—and he dashed his hand angrily across 
his eyes, as though furious at their inclination to tears—‘ Charlie, 
I may be heartless, but I am not going to lose you without telling 
the truth about your having suffered for my fault.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ was the answer, ‘ you must not do anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘No, it is not fair—it is not right ; she would despise me were 
I to sneak out of it now.’ 

‘ Ah, Muriel,’ said. Charlie with a sigh, and as he spoke his 
head fell back, for this conversation had wearied. him, and softly 
whispering ‘Muriel; ah! my darling, we shall never meet again,’ 
he sank back, relapsing into only partial consciousness of his 
surroundings. 

When West reappeared on deck he seemed changed, for there 
was a look of resolution in his eyes, which were suspiciously wet, 
and he shunned his messmates, who would have spoken to him, 
and sat apart, seemingly buried in thought. That afternoon the 
ship cast anchor at Malta. As soon as the boats were lowered and 
made fast to the booms, and the ship trimmed for harbour, without 
even waiting to shift into plain clothes, West, obtaining leave, 
hailed a boat and went ashore. At the Club he made various 
inquiries, which resulted in his writing two notes and despatching 
them at once to their destinations. Then he returned on board. 
On his arrival he learned that Charlie was rapidly losing strength, 
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the doctor saying that he would probably die that night. When 
Lathom had made the doctor tell him this, he had said, ‘ Let my 
shipmates know, and I will say good-bye.’ 

One by one the senior officers walked silently in and shook 
him by the hand. To each the poor lad gave a bright smile, for 
he had no breath for speech—and it was smiling thus bravely that 
they thought of him in after years. Then he said: ‘Let in my 
messmates,’ and his friends in the gunroom came trooping in. 

‘I want to say good-bye,’ he said to them faintly. 

‘Let me speak first,’ exclaimed West, going towards his dying 
friend and taking him by the hand. 

Overmastered by the vigour of health and determination, 
Charlie was silent, and could only look wistfully at his friend, as 
though to implore him not to speak that which he knew was in 
his mind. 

‘You fellows,’ said Johnny, ‘ we are losing the best fellow who 
ever came on board a ship, and I am losing the best friend anyone 
ever had.’ 

A gentle pressure of the hand thanked him as he went on. 

‘You none of you know him ’—now clearing his throat, as 
though determined to choke down the lump within, for had he 
not ‘the hereafter in which to weep’? ‘ When we were at Malta, 
on our way out, there was a duel—Lathom fought—I ran away. I, 
like a coward, asked him to shield me —and—he did—for you cut 
him and you praised me.’ 

Naturally these words produced some commotion, and all 
looked at the speaker with incredulity, but, standing there, clasp- 
ing the hand of his dying friend, his face gave no room for dis- 
belief. 

‘If you doubt me, I will prove it,’ he said; then raising his 
voice, ‘Sentry, pass the word for those two gentlemen,’ but it 
seemed there was no need, they were waiting without, and, even 
as he spoke, entered the cabin. 

The newcomers were two young fellows, strangers to most of 
those present. They were the officers of the Regiment 
whom Charlie had met at the polo-ground. Now that he had 
determined to make amends—alas! too late—West was not going 
to do the thing by halves, and he had sent for them. 

‘These are Mr. Jones and Mr. Howard,’ he said. ‘I will not 
offer them my hand, because I doubt if they would take it,’ and 
he gave a little bow in their direction. ‘Gentlemen, which of us 
two is the one who fought, and which the one who ran away ?’ 
‘That isthe gentleman from whom I had the honour to receive 
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this scar,’ replied Howard, baring his arm to the elbow, ‘and when 
he fought he was alone.’ 

‘I was not there ?’ 

‘No, you were not; we heard afterwards that you were waiting 
about until it was over.’ 

‘And so you sent me awhite feather. Is it not so?’ 

‘It is,’ answered Jones, blushing slightly. ‘It may have been 
wrong of us.’ 

‘ The only wrong is,’ said Johnny, ‘ that you directed it to the 
wrong person. Mr. Lathom here received the white feather, and 
I the congratulation.’ 

They looked at each other in amazement. 

‘But,’ began Howard. 

‘Yes,’ smiled West, in withering self-scorn,‘ you were going 
to say—I suppose, that I put it right ?’ 

The young soldier nodded. 

‘ But I didn’t,’ continued the self-accuser, ‘ and he,’ looking down 
at his friend, ‘ never put it right either. Now I think I have proved 
my words, have I not?’ turning towards his messmates. 

But every eye was bent upon Charlie, who looked as though 
he wished to speak. Disengaging his hand from that of his 
friend, he raised it, and, taking a breath like one who has need to 
make an effort for speech, he began, and what he said came in 
short jerky gasps, as though he spoke in pain. 

‘This is true, but I am going to die, and let this affair end. 
Messmates,’ he went on, looking kindly at the sorrowful faces 
around him, ‘ though you treated me badly it was not your fault ; 
it was I who willed it so. I forgive you all if there be need. 
Now do me a favour—the last one I ever shall ask.’ 

‘What is it ?’ murmured more than one. ‘ Of course we will.’ 

‘Let this be buried with me+ a fault was committed, and I 
expiated it; do not let West have to expiate it again; he is sorry 
for what he did. All of you promise me to forgive him.’ 

‘ We promise,’ they answered with one accord. 

‘Then come here, each of you now, for I am very tired, and 
shake his hand, and then shake mine, to say good-bye.’ 

One by one they approached. With his face bent down, not 
caring to look up, West gave his hand to his messmates, who then 
in turn took that of Lathom, and, unable to trust themselves to 
speak, they pressed it in silence. Then the two soldier officers 
also, saying, ‘ May we, too, join in company with your wish, sir?’ 
taking Johnny’s half-resisting hand, wrung it heartily, then, bowing 
low, they each in turn clasped the outstretched one of the noble 
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lad who had behaved so grandly and unselfishly. What a pity it 
seemed that he who had acted so splendidly in the miniature 
world of his boyhood could not live to be a man! 

‘Good-bye,’ they said; ‘it shall be our lifelong boast that we 
have met you.’ 

Charlie smiled weariedly, and a moment more they had all 
gone, all except West, who was kneeling by the bed, his face 
hidden in the coverings. 

‘Johnny,’ said his friend after an interval, ‘ you'll tell Muriel 
I thought of her.’ 

‘Yes,’ sobbed the other. And then Charlie spoke again, but 
oh, so softly and sadly! 

‘ Johnny, I do love her so! Will you tell her that too ?’ 

‘Yes, I will.” He never raised his head as he answered, and 
there he knelt, expecting every moment to hear his friend speak 
again, but he never did. Presently he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, and a kindly voice was saying to him: ‘ Come away, lad, 
for he has left us.’ 


(The End.) 





